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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


—>r}4— 


*,¢ We beg our readers most distinctly to observe thatthe Portraits to this 
publication will be immediately and regularly resumed. We have various ap- 
plications for this purpose, to principal performers, now pending, and the mo- 
meut a likeness can be procured we shall give it to our Subscribers. 

_ To A. P. C. whose communication, though unnoticed, has been highly appre- 
ciated, we offer our acknowledgments. Necessity alone has prevented our ad- 


Verting to his dramas, but we hope in our next to discharge the debt that is due 
to his claims, 


, Our old and valued correspondent J. B. B. must be aware that studied neglect 
38 not a charge to which we can render ourselves amenable. We hope to prove 
immediately that we value bis merit, and respect his feelings. 

We had fully intended to meet the wishes of James on every point to which 
he has applied for an answer. This, however, has been impracticable, but we 
shall effect it by our next. 

The letter of Justus is an impudent emanation from a contemptible mind, and 


we shall thank him for the future to discontinue his correspondence, or to write 
like a gentleman. 


The suggestions of CanDiD1 are not unworthy of investigation, and we are half 
inclined to adopt the latter plan they have laid before us. Our embellishments 
are of a nature that perhaps no periodical publication bas ever exhibited, and it 
is this sense of their superiority that induces us to give them less frequently ra- 
ther than reduce their value, by keeping up their number. As to our critical 
opinions, they will never be modified by any judgment but our own; we give 
them with equal candour and boldness, from unbiassed motives, and after scru- 
pulous investigation. Our pages are open to dissent from these opinions, but 
they will never be squared, we repeat it, by casual reproof, or to particular no- 
tions. 

We wish Mr. Grant would favour us with his address, or appoint a time and 
place for a short conversation. 

In answer to J. J. we beg leave to remark that the ‘* Dramatic Observer’’ has 
been announced upon our wrapper merely like any other advertisement, that we 
are not connected with its institutors, or aware of its principles. If employed as 
8 Corrective of those abuses by which the drama is disgraced, we shall rejoice ut 
its success, and if not, we shall exert ourselves to detect its errors. 


We are looking to Mr. B*** for a continuation of hisstrictures, and shall do 
ourselves the pleasure of answering his private observations in a day or two. 


*,t A Title, Preface, and Index will be given to Vou. XVI, with our next 
number. , 
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Potes upon Shakspeare. 






A pestilent human fellow: I have made 
Certain annotations of him, such as they be.—-Oxp Pray. 


THE TEMPEST. 
(Continued from page 10.) 
Acr I. 


my prime request 

(Which I do last proneunce) is, O you wonder, 

If you be maid or no? 
I once inclined to adopt the orthography first used in the fourth 
folio, and read with certain of the subsequent editors, “ if you 
be made or no”; but as I find the article here wanting before 
** maid,” is implied in a parallel way by corresponding writers, I 
have no doubt that the text as it now stands is correctly exhibited. 
Thus, in FLercuer’s “ Faithful Shepherdess : ” | 

let it not be 
A sport, thou gentle shepherd, to abuse 
The love of silly maid. 


And again, idem; a4: 

































guilty so great a crime 
As wronging simple maid. 

There is also an available instance in “‘ Gammer Gurton’s Needle ;’ _" 

act 2, sc. I: 

Come on, Mother Chat, as thou art true maid. 


Iu free thee 
Within two days for this. 


i. e. In less than two days, having just promised Ariel his liberty 
after that time. So, in the old ‘“‘ Taming of a Shrew :” 
Within these two days, { will ride to him: 
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Acr 2, 
our hint of woe 
Is common, ee 
By hint, according to Dr. Jounson’s idea of the passage, we are 
to understand the cause that recals a former affliction to the memory; 
and this explanation is justified by a passage in the first scene: 
I, not rememb’ring how I cried out then, . 
Will cry it o’er again; it is a hint 
That wrings mine eyes to ’t. 








some sailor's wife, 
The master of some merchant, and the merchant, 
Have just our theme of woe: 
The old copies lead us to the right reading,—The masters—which 
only requires an apostrophe to afford the explanation I would de- 
duce from it. 





some Sailor’s wife, 
The master’s of some merchant, &c. 


i. e. A sailor’s wife, the wife of the master of a merchant-vessel, 
and even the merchant-employer himself, have precisely our cause 
for lamentation. | *,* 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


—>rtas— 
MANAGEMENT OF DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


TUESDAY, August 1,—A meeting of the proprietors took place this day in 

the saloon of thetheatre, for the purpose of auditing the accounts of last year, and 
electing six directors in the room of those gentlemen who went out by rotation. 
+ Mr. Catcrart, M. P., liaving been unanimously called to the chair, the ad- 
vertisement by which the meeting was convened was formally read, on which 
the Chairman rose, and after some prefatory remarks, proceeded to give the 
proprietors an account of what the committee had done. It was well known, 
he observed, that this body had found the theatre oppressed by a debt of more 
than 92,0002., but which was now reduced by their efforts to considerably 
lesg than half that sum. Having shown this reduction in the claims upon the 
theatre, he adverted to the prospect of solvency it now enjoyed. The whole of 
the subscriptions, it was necessary to state, had not been realized, but the 
committee had supplied the deficiency, and effected all they held out hopes of 
accomplishing. The Chairman, then expressed his gratitude for the King’s 
liberality, and concluded a short speech uader loud and general applause. 

It was then officially notified that any creditor of the concern might submit | 
his derwand for examination and discharge on particulsr days, between the 
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hours of ten and three. The business of the meeting was then dispatched by 
confirming the accounts, after which various officers of the establishment were 
proposed and elected. Mr. Catcrart, the Earl of Yarmoutu, Sir Tuomas 
Turton, Alderman Cox, and Mr, Lams, were appointed to the general com- 
‘mittee ; Mr.OaKLey was nominated auditor ; and Mr. Rosinson, Mr. Soans, 
and Mr.G. H. Ronins, (the suctioneer) were re-elected members of the sube 
committee. 

Mr. Rogins could nof suffer the meeting to separate without saying a few 
words. He recalled to their recollection his conduct about four years ago, and 
dwelt upon the pleasing contrast now presented by the state of their affairs, to 
the disastrous condition in which they laboured beneath the management of 
Mr. Moore. In reflecting upon this change, he could not help taking 2 
little credit to himself as the author of this improvement, which manifestly 
flowed from the system he had been the first to propose. He then went 
through a numerical statement of advantages accruing to the concern; paid a 
high compliment to the zeal and ability of Mr. Extisron ; and finished by 
congratulating his hearers upon their improved situation. 

A vote of thanks was then passed to Mr. Ettiston, who rose immediately, 
and expressed his high gratification at the honour which had just been con- 
ferred ; he trusted that he shouid always be found an honest man, and a steady 
servaat of the public; and declaredhis intention of retiring from the establish- 
ment over which he presided, when he could not govern it to the satisfaction 
of its patrons. 

Acknowledgments were voted to the chairman and the committees, and 
the meeting broke up, highly satisfied with the account they had received of 
their reviving property. 

—— >> 44 


MINOR DRAMA. 
(Goncluded from Page 164.) 
; ROYAL CIRCUS, 

OUR memory can furnish no parallel to the enterprise, industry, 
and talent of Mr. Dispiy, under whose management this theatre 
has preferred a claim and acquired a title to the proudest distinc- 
‘tions that criticism can bestow. In addition to his own peculiar 
facility of meeting the public taste, he has endeavoured to secure 
it by producing performers of high reputation, at amazing ex- 
pense; that such liberality should miss its proper reward would 
pain us exceedingly; and we shall therefore persist, whatever 
course may be adopted by others, in rendering that justice the 
spirit and perseverance of Mr. Dispin deserve. 

A new comic burletta was brought out about a month back, 
for the purpose of introducing Miss Poorer, late of Drury-lane 
Theatre, whose absence from the London boards has been longer 
than it seemed. We recollect the time when this lady impressed 
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us with two things,—the beauty of her person and the poverty of 
her talents ; and we sincerely wish that these things could be put 
in statu quo, rather than retain their present appearance. The 
fact is, that Miss P’s talent has not kept pace with her person, for 
she has spread out like an old yew-tree in a chureh-yard, while 
her voice preserves its original huskiness, and her execution its 
inherent defects We have no acquaintance with the inclinations 
or the necessities of Miss Poovsr, but as a part .of the public, shall 
be satisfied if she gets her living in private. 

That very laughable extravaganzatic burletta, “ Harlequin 
Hoax,” with additions and amendments, has been borrowed from 
the English Opera-house, and still excites the merriment it origi- 
nally occasioned. The gaiety of this eccentric composition will 
always make it popular, and the talent of Firzwituiam and Miss 
Coreranp has not impaired its claims. 

Among the varieties with which Mr Dison has sprinkled his 
season, the Caledonian romance of “‘ Old Mortality” demands our 
cordial praise. We see the emanations of Jxpepian with infinite 
pleasure in their dramatic form—a form that, here at least, gives 
additional force to their originality of style, and additional light 
to their knowledge of human nature. From the peasant who 
ploughs the fallow field, to the lord who rules it, all are rendered 
an inexhaustible fund of delight to those who either love the lore 
of antiquarian research, or the mysteries of poetic romance. The 
masterly touches of feeling, and decided traits of character which 
distinguish tie ‘‘ Tales of My Landlord” adapt them most happi- 
ly for scenic effect; and Mr. Drspry’s felicity in seizing the most 
iuepressive language, and combining the most intricate events, 
excites no ordinary desire to witness their appearance on the 
stage. 

The ferocious enthusiasm of the covenanters is vividly shown in 
Balfour, and this enthusiasm found a representative of congenial 
power in Mr. Huntiey, who seemed to identify himself in every 
tone, look, and movement with the fanatic assassin. Smira’s 
Serjeant Bothwell stood boldly beside this loftier delineation, and 
not only emulated its zeal, but shared in its honours. His conflict 
on Loudon hill was greatly admired, and the savage emotion of 
his death demands unqualified encomium. ‘The minor features of 
the piece were adequately made out by the persons on whom they 
devolved ; and we can safely assert, that this adaptation has fol- 
Jowell with great brilliancy in the path of its predescesors. 
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SADLER’S WELLS. ; 

ONE of the recent novelties at this theatre, has been ‘‘ Accusa- 
tion” a pathetic melo-drama translated from the French, with great 
merit, by the manager, and produced most successfully at Drury- 
lane. The fine oldsserious ballet of ‘‘ Ko and Zoa” has been 
brought forward under the direction of Mr. Grimapi, and made a 
powerful impression by the interest it contained, and the talent it 
exhibited. The graceful performances of Mr. Wirson on the tight 
rope were continued for many evenings, and a display of equal ele- 
gance and agility, it is perhaps impossible to witness. ‘The popular’ 
pantomime of ‘‘ Don Juan” has been several times represented, 
and the humour of Grimatop1’s Scaramouch is one of the comple- 
test things the stage at this moment possesses. The skill of Mr. 
Botoena was developed of course by his personation of the hero, 
and most certainly no effort of the kind can be compared with his 
elegance and energy. A new serious melo-drama called a ‘“ Fa- 
ther’s Curse,” is now in a course of representation, and the effect 
of this very impressive piece has been followed up bya burletta on 
the subject of ‘‘ Anna Boleyn.” We shall render an account of 
these performances in our next, and till then can safely add our 
mite of approbation to the popularity that each is enjoying. 


—> rtd 
PROVINCIAL DRAMA, 





SUNDERLAND. 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


SIR,—Since I last addressed you an entire change has taken place 
in the management of this theatre; Mr. Fautxnern has seceded 
_from the concern, and it now belongs entirely to Mr. Annerson.: 
Miss Byrne was down here a short time back, immediately after 
which we were treated with the demoiselles Ferzr, whose evolu- 
tions on the tight-rope, aided by the Young American, were ex- 
hibited for eight nights to their wondering, but not numerous be- 
-holders. Mr. Youne, late of Covent-garden Theatre, was en- 
gaged for four nights, but having taken umbrage at the scarfty " 
audiences to the rope-dancers, left Newcastle for Edinburgh, 
without taking us, as proposed in his way. ‘The stage-manage- 
ment is committed, pro tempore, to Mr. Hiuiixeton, and it is hoped, : 
though not expected, that some advantage will result from his 
activity. In Mr. Fauimner, the Sunderland company lost a 
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powerful support and an able director, and it will be long before 
his place is supplied, or his value forgot. A Mr. and Mrs. Youne 
from Exeter very inadequately fill the situations of Mr. and Mrs. 
Batts; and particularly the latter. Mr. Monx, from Brighton, is 
a performer of some ability, and will prove a favourite ; Mr. Woop, 
from York, has taken the eccentric line with success; Mr. Prior, 
from Edinburgh, leads in lieu of Mr. Fauikner, and with figure 
and youth on his side, is held in much estimation, though not 
equal to his predecessor in merit or utility. Mr. Stepnen Kemaie 
has performed Penruddock and the Miller of Mansfield without much 
attraction, being too well-known in this place for many persons to 
attend the last glimmerings of his little power. 
: I am, sir, &c. 
July 13, 1820. +4 
id 


MARGATE. 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


SIR,—This theatre opened on Saturday the 22nd of July, with the 
“« Tron Chest,” and ‘ Catherine and Petruchio.” On the Monday 
Mrs. Faucir commenced a visit for five nights, and during her 
stay played Mrs Beverly, Widow Cheerly, Lady Teazle, Lady Town- 
ley, Lady Racket, Lady Elizabeth Freelove, Beatrice, and .4nnette. 
** Much Ado about Nothing,” and the “ Maid and Magpie,” for 
her benefit. 

An amateur (a gentleman of the Temple) played Richard the 
Third: ‘‘ it had its permissive pass.” Yates, from Covent-gar- 
den Theatre, attempted Rover in ‘‘ Wild Oats,” and with play and 
firce cozened the visitors and natives. Mrs. W. West followed 
for a few nights ; her benefit, Saturday the 12th August, “‘ Exile,” 
and ‘‘ Blind Boy ;” attendance tolerable. 

On Thursday the 10th of August, a concert was givenin the new 
theatre, Ramsgate, (the magistrates having interdicted plays) 
which, with classic readings, according to the managers, will be 
repeated next Thursday. Mr. Fauixner, the hero of the Margate 
theatre, read the “‘ Fate of Sparta; or, the Fall of Agis;” and on 
other occasions gave them ‘‘ Queen Mab,” the “ Seven Ages,” 
and Cato’s ‘ Soliloquy.” 

I am, sir, &c. 
Sam Sock. 

August 12. 
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AN 


HISTORICAL MEMOIR OF THE LONDON STAGE, 
FOR THE YEAR 1819. 


———-The playhouse is an admirable school of behaviour.—CoLLiERr. 


(Continued from page 21.) 


' Lapigs and GentLteMEN :—I beg leave most respectfully to assure you that 
this farce was received last night with unqualified approbation.—( Here he was 
interrupted with cries of “* No! no !—it won't do—Withdraw the piece—Send 
Jor Fawcetr.””) Mr. Fawcett, relying on the success of the farce, had left the 
house at the end of the first act, and the distance at which he lived, rendered it 
impossible'to procure his attendance in less than an hour. (Fresh interruption 
Srom tumult.) Knowing the disposition of the proprietors, from motives of in- 
terest as well as inclination, to defer on all occasions to the will of the public, 
he could venturk to promise, if their decision was irrevocable, that the piece 
should be withdrawn. 


With this declaration the ministers of justice were satisfied, and 
departed peaceably in good order. Anaffair of the kind has seldom 
been concluded with more temper, or appeared more plainly to 
result from a conviction of the inefficiency of the drama on which 
a judgment was to be passed. Mr. Ansorv’s assertion concerning 
the unqualified success of this piece on the previous evening, can 
only be explained by supposing, that he contented himself with 
the flattering report of the play-bills. The practice of indiscri- 
minate puffing that prevails in these announcements of the drama, 
is injurious to the character of the London stage. No individual 
is now deceived by them, and a great benefit is therefore to be ob- 
tained by their discontinuance, in the increased respectability that 
will follow, while little or no risk can be incurred of diminishing 
the receipts of the treasury. . b ab 

Though, from the want of newspapers and other periodical pub- 
lications, intelligence was not so speedily circulated in former times 
as at present, our antient theatres do not appear to have laboured 
under any disadvantages in this respect ; for the players printed 
and exposed accounts of the pieces that they intended to exhibit, 
which, however, did not contain a list of the characters, or the 
names of the actors by whom they were represented. The long 
and whimsical titles which are prefixed to the original copies-of our 

Vor. I. New Series. M No. 2, 
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early plays, were undoubtedly either written by booksellers, or 
transcribed from the play-bills of the time. ‘They were equally 
calculated to attract the notice of the idle gazer in the walks of St. 
Paul’s, or to draw a crowd about some vociferous Autolycus, who 
perhaps was hired by the players thus to raise the expectations of 
_ the multitude. Jt is indeed absurd to suppose that the modest 
Saaxsprare, who has more than once apologised for his ‘* untu- 
tored lines, ” should in his manuscripts have intitled his dramas 
“* most excellent” and ‘ pleasant” performances. 

On Wednesday the 10th inst.* a new tragedy was produced at 
the same theatre, under very flattering auspices. It bore the title 
of “‘ Evadne; or, the Statue,” and was founded in part on that 
obscure portion of European history, the annals of the kingdom 
_of Naples ; well adapted on account of that obscurity to the pur- 
poses of a dramatic writer. ‘The plot was not remarkable for 
nature or probability, but it was striking and consistent with it- 
self; and was managed with considerable skill. It was received 
with the warmest applause, and established itself as a favourite of 
more than ordinary duration. 

If we compare | «« Evadne” to the “ Traitor” of Sumuey, from 
which the plot is taken, it will be found to fall below the merit 
of that performance ; ; though, whatever faults may be traced to 
his play,’ we are bound to thank Mr. Suet. for passages of elegant 
as well as vigorous poetry. The scene, asalready mentioned, lies at 
Naples, where the King, a young man of good Bese apr seer but 
corrupted by pleasure, i is represented under the influence of a trea- 
cherous © courtier, Ludovico, who has excited in him an unlawful 
passion for Evadne, that in his attempt to gratify it, he may fall a 
Victim to the insulted spirit of her brother Colonna. Ludovico has 
designs on the throne, and has prepared a party to assist him at 
any favourable opportunity ; but this is not his only object ; Co- 
lonna is his political enemy, has opposed his ambitious views, and 
openly accused him to the King; Evadne has repulsed his love, 
and preferred Vincentio tohim ; revenge, therefore, and mortified 
pride, ‘and’ a still-cherished hive of gratifying his passion after the 
remowal of the King, Colonna, and Vincentio, are associated motives 
for his conduct. “incentio, to whom Eraine is betrothed, to fur- 








* The reader will have the goodness to read this memorandum of ** Evadne, ” 
as it ought to stand, before the previous criticism. 
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ther- the King’s designs, had been sent in isl banishment 
on an embassy to Florence. Ludovico recals him, and by artful 
insinuations and organized circumstances, succeeds in convincing 
him that she is the King’s mistress, and that he is to be rewarded 
by court honours, for a tame submission to the King’s desires. 
Stung to the quick by this imagined discovery, Vincentio hastens to 
Evadne, bitterly and cruelly reproaches her, and renounces his en- 
gagement ; Colonna, of course, revenges her desertion, and in a 
duel Vincentio falls, supposed to be mortally wounded. This puts 
the slayer into the hands of his enemy; he is arrested by the offi- 
cers of justice, and Ludovico enters, not however to exult at’ his 
distress, but with apparent nobleness to set him free. He infornis 
Colonna that he has obtained his pardon, but that the King insists 
upon his yielding up Evadne to him, as the price of his life. Co- 
lonna takes fire at the proposal, and whien Ludovico has worked 
him up to the proper point, he with an appearance of frankness 

confesses himself a conspirator against the King’s life, and suggests — 
the use of a dagger. Colonna catches at the hint, and making a 
show of grateful submission, invites the King to his palace to feast 
and sleep, intending there to murder him. The King falls into the 
snare; the feast is over, and he retires to his couch ; meanwhile 
Colonna grows every moment more averse to the deed, which in 
his passion he had undertaken to perform, and declares to Ludovico 
that he will call the King out and kill him honourably ;' Ludovico 
observes that he may fall in the contest, and asks whaf will then 
become of Evadne. Stimulated by this’ question, he renéws his 
design, but in the moment of advancing to execute it, Evadne her- 
self crosses him, urges him not to proceed, and finally prevails upon 
him to call the King and leave him alone with her. This is done, and 
they meet in a hall adorned with the statues of her ancestors. The 
King naturally mistakes the purpose of the meeting, and assails 
Evadne with a repetition ofhis licentious addresses ; she parries them 
for some time, and in a tone of mixed playfulness and solemnity 
leads him round the hall, deseribes the different statues as she 
passes ; and at length, before that of her father, who had been his 
tutor, and saved his life in battle at the expense of his own, she 
stops, and in animated language, unfolds all his virtues and thé 
King’s especial obligations tohim. Rushing then to the statue, ahd 
clasping it passionately ia her arms, shé calls to the astonished 
sovereign, and bids him, if he persists in his unholy purposes, to 
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take her pure and spotless from that place, and reward the wisdom 
and courage of the father by the shame and ruin of hischild. This ap- 
peal effectually moves him, and he renounces his passion ; Colonna, 
who had been a concealed witness, advances in raptures, and discloses 
his own designs, and Ludovico’s treachery ; to convince the doubt- 
ing monarch, he places him behind the statues, and summons his 
confederate, who enters, and in a full belief of the murder being 
accomplished, exults with infernal joy at once over his dupe and his 
victim. To his confusion the King himself comes forward: for a 
moment he tries his old arts of dissembling ; but finding them in 
vain, rushes furiously forward to stab him, and receives his own 
death instead from the hand of Colonna. 

This is certainly, says the ‘‘ Quarterly Review,” a story of deep 
and diversified interest; the views of the author have not been 
confined, nor is the attention of the reader wholly riveted to any 
one character. It is impossible, however, to forget that both the 
story and the characters are borrowed, and upon comparison of 
them with the original, their meagre, tame, and uniform appear- 
ance, subtracts much from the praise to which Mr. Sue would 
otherwise have been entitled. His inferiority, however, is more 
conspicuous in what he has done, than what he has left undone. 
Colonna is too severe and dignified for the part he is made toact; 
he seems rather like a Roman patrician, than an Italian noble. Lu- 
dovico is a weak and imperfect copy of SairLey’s consummate pro- 
totype ; his plots are more clumsy and less various ; his penetration 
is less acute, and his caution less watchful. When these and other 
deductions have been made, however, from the merits of the play, 
much will still remain to be admired. ‘Mr. Sue has furnished 
some instances of mannerism and errors in language which appear 
to result from the neglect of an important rule—every sentence 
should contain a definite idea, and the writer should be sure that 
he knows what it is. But in a number of expresions the meaning 
is either perfectly dubious, or entirely different from what the con- 
text requires. An earnest pursuit of the laws and felicities of diction 
will remedy this defect, and when Mr. Sueu has realized the improve- 
ment that lies within his reach, we may safely promise him a more 
lofty, independent, and established rank than he has yet attained. 

On Monday the 15th inst. a new tragedy, called ‘‘ Switzerland, ” 
was brought forward at Drury-lane Theatre. It was from the pen of 
Miss Porter, and furnished materials for nothing but a record of 
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her disappointed hopes in the enterprise of dramatic authorship. 
Already well-known to the public by her celebrity as a novelist, 
Miss Porter, both by her sex and previous reputation, naturally 
claimed all the indulgence an audience could bestow ; but she had 
the misfortune of discovering, with all the benefit of patient and 
partial judges, that she had ventured into a sphere of literary com- 
position where success was apparently impossible. 

The time in which the action was supposed to take place, was 
that remote period of European history, when Austria was governed 
by dukes; and the story was principally formed out of the adven- 
tures and exploits of those patriotic heroes, in which Switzerland, 
in a greater degree perhaps than any sister land of liberty, ‘has 
abounded: men, who having once deemed the achievments of a 
single arm, and the wisdom of a single head, sufficient to defeat 
the schemes of tyranny, and restore the fortunes of their country, 
have afterwards wrought out the ends they had in view, by the 
energy with which that belief inspired them. The principal charac- 
ter was constructed on such a model, and committed to Kean. His 
fortune consisted of escapes from prison, adventures with troops of 
banditti, whom he allured to his standard, with every other form 
of peril, energy, and suffering, incidental to heroism. Towards © 
the catastrophe all obstacles appeared to give way before the ge- 
nius and good-fortune of the hero, but the last scene exhibited him 
in chains, as a prisoner, and he perished by his own hands. 

This tragedy failed, and indeed a failure so complete has seldom 
occurred in the annals of the modern drama. When great events 
occur, and important consequences are involved, the minds of the 
spectators must meet the author half-way: distress and danger, 
when rendered distinct, and probable, rivet the attention and suspend 
the critical faculty on all their corresponding points of language, « 
sentiment, and character. Our anxiety must be satisfied, the play 
at least heard to an end, and the fate of the principal personages 
ascertained, before a-rigid examination commences. In this prin- 
cipal feature, the management of the action, Miss Porter particu- 
larly failed. The action was not only ill-continued, but too slow in 
beginning, the two first acts having been consumed in narratives 
which were not susceptible of the slightest dramatic effect. So 
many personages were to be introduced to the audience, that the 
play became far advanced before their pretensions were compre- 
headed ; and when the action set out, the patience of its spectators 
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was beyond a chance of recovery. ‘The diction of the play, as 
might be expected from the authoress, was correct and elegant, the 
sentiments were esteemed to be just, and the leading characters 
appeared to be well-conceived. ‘‘ Switzerland, ” when perused in 
the closet, may furnish proofs of Miss Porter’s genius, not less 
équivocal than those supplied by her admirable romances; she 
must cease, however, to write for the stage, and be convinced that 
there is a certain tact required for such compositions, which if it 
does not develope itself early, as a natural bias of the mind, is 
searcely ever to be attained by subsequent study, or a mental de- 
sire to pursue that direction. . 

The acting of this tragedy, as though the performers despaired of 
ultimate success, was singularly bad, and even careless. In the 
ease of those who had little reputation to lose, there was not much 
eceasion for comment ; but in that of Kean, it was considered as a 
great impeachment of his gallantry towards a female, placed in the 
anxious situation of a dramatic author, and a neglect of the high 
character he enjoyed in the estimation of the public, to have gone 
through the part assigned him without producing a single effect, 
and apparently without meaning to do so. Mrs. W. West formed a 
distinguished exception to this remark, by exerting herself as if the 
whole piece had depended upon her efforts, and Mrs. Grover wasalso 
intifled to the same honourable praise. 

When the curtain fell, and Mrs Wesr had delivered the epilogue 
in a far better style than it deserved, H. Jonnston came forward 
to announce the play for repetition. After many fruitless efforts to 
render himself audible,—for, the theatre being crowded to excess, 
the noise was overpowering,—he bowed and retired. The audi- 
ence, however, was not agreed upon the interpretation to be given 
to this mute gesture, and the tumult continued with little abate- 
ment, till the band commenced the overture to the farce. The 
sound was subdued in a moment, and two successive attempts to 
open the farce were rendered vain by the performers being pelted 
from the stage. The delay and reluctance of the manager, who 
had been repeatedly called for, during more than half an hour, 
were extremely reprehensible ; the temper of the house unequivo- 
cally pointed out the sort of assurance that was required ; the duty 
of Mr. S. Kemse was easy and obvious, and nothing remained but 
a cheerful compliance with the general wish. He at length came 
forward, and the pit, fron a state of the utmost discord, became 
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instantly composed: all sat down to a man; every head was un- 
covered ; and a solemn silence pervaded the theatre. Mr, Kem- 
BLE’s mission was soon performed, as he merely spoke to the fol- 
lowing purport : 

LaDiEs AND GENTLEMEN :—It is for you to prescribe laws and for us to obey 
them. I cannot but regret the failure of this piece, as we bave brought forward 
several novelties since the season commenced, all of which have been honoured 
by your acceptance. We cannot, thereforé, for,an instant doubt of your kind 


disposition towards us, and this tragedy, having proved unfortunate, shall be 
withdrawn. 


The audience were perfectly satisfied, resumed their good-hu- 
mour, and took care to recompense the performers, by liberal ap- 
plause, for the indignities they had been compelled to shower upon 
them as a means of attaining the concession that had just been 
made. ; 

On Monday the 22nd inst. a new melo-dramatic play, in three 
acts called the ‘“‘ Heroine; or, a Daughter’s Courage,” was pro- 
duced at the same theatre, from the pen of Mr. R. Paruuirs, a. 
comedian in that establishment. This drama originally derived: 
its chief incidents and characters from a very ingenious novel by 
Madame De Genus, of which a laudable translation has been 
added to English literature ; owing, however, to circumstances 
which it was found impossible to avoid, the two last acts were re- 
modelled on a different plan, and though possessing some very power- 
ful situations, it suffered greatly on the whole by this violent and 
involuntary change. The fable, as it finally stood, comprised the 
jntrigues of Baron Lenoir, a mercenary and embarrassed adventurer, 
to relieve his necessities, by the murder of an infant at whose 
death he had reason to expect a considerable sum of money. 
Heloise, the imputed daughter of this man, but in reality the 
offspring of a Saxon nobleman, is implicated in the horrid 
transaction, though perfectly guiltless, and to skreen her supposed 
parent from the consequences of his crime, she refuses to discover 
it, and is therefore compelled to perish i in his stead. Her punish- 
ment, how ever, is remitted, and accompanied by a benevolent 
monk, she endeayours to escape from France, as a scene of infamy 
and sorrow to which no future considerations can reconcile her. 
Lenoir, i in ‘the meantime, fearful that by acquiring the secret of her 
birth, she may be tempted to betray him, pursues and overtakes 
her; by stratagem and force he secures her person, and condemns 
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her to perpetual imprisonment. She is rescued, however, from the 
caverns of a ruined castle to which he had confined her; the child 
whom Lenoir attempted to destroy survives its wounds, and sud- 
denly re-appearing, fills him with a terror which leads to the de 
tection of his guilt ; Heloise, restored to her real parent, at the 
same moment denounces him, and goaded by conscious guilt and 
public exposure, he is visited with all the severity his wickedness 
deserves. 

The “ Heroine,” though occasionally productive of deep interest, 
was distinguished by very transient success, and having exhausted 
its powers of attraction, was consigned after three performances to 
that oblivion from which it has never emerged. 

Saturday the 27th inst. might be truly called the commencement 
of the Opera season; for, although this theatre had been opened 
more than a month, neither the quality of the entertainments brought 
forward, nor the rank, fashion, and number of its visitants, had 
previously borne the impression of its usual brilliancy and refinement. 
Mozart’s masterpiece, the celebrated ‘‘ Don Giovanni, ” was then 
given, being its first performance for the season ; and the aspect of 
the house must have convinced the manager, by the unanswerable 
argument of a replenished treasury, that the public sometimes com- 
prehend what is beautiful in musical science, and are often ready 
with their patronage when real merit is presented to their notice, 
Madame Bextocui, on this occasion, appeared as Zerlina, and ex- 
hibited a union of vocal and dramatic talent, such as the severest 
critics of that character have sellom seen surpassed. Her action 
was even better than her singing, and presented so lively a portrait 
of the simple, yet artful peasant-girl, the coquette of instinct rather 
than premeditation, that her slightest look and movement was re- 
plete with meaning, and urged an irresistible claim to attention. It 
was a perfect abandonment to the feelings of the character, and per- 
haps one of the honestest pieces of acting ever witnessed. Sig. 
Romero, a new bass singer, made his debut in the part of Leporello ; 
but his reception must have convinced him that something better 
than his vanity or self-love was indispensible as a passport to public 
favour. His figure was bulky and ill-suited to Lepprello ; a fault 
to have been forgiven, had he possessed the requisites of a musi- 
cian or an actor. AMBROGETTI was the hero, as’ gay, valiant, and li- 
centious as usual; and the whole opera, with the exception just 
pointed out, was satisfactorily performed. 


. 
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On Saturday the 6th of March, an opera in three acts was pro-- 
duced at Coveni-garden Theatre, under the title of the ‘‘ Marriage 
of Figaro,” being a professed compilation from the original work 
of Beaumarcaals, and a very pleasant free translation of it, called 
the “ Follies of a. Day,” which was successfully performed many 
years ago. It is unnecessary to enter much into the details of a 
plot so familiar as this to most people ; but for thé information of 
those who may not be acquainted with it, the leading incidents may 
be thus briefly described : 








The scene is laid at the chateau of the Count Almaviva, nea” Seville, at which 
the nuptials of Figaro, his valet, and Susanna, waiting-woman to the Countess, are 
upon the point of celebration. The Count, who has a tendresse for Susanna, 
artfully promotes her marriage, in order that she may accompany Figaro, who’ 
is to follow his master to the wars. The Countess in the meantime betrays 
that kind of penchant for Cherubino, page to the Count, that the continued neglect 
of her husband would infallibly ripen into a stronger passion; and this is suffi- 
ciently manifested to arouse the jealousy, or, more properly speaking, inflame 
the pride of her noble consort. The contrivances to conceal, and the embarrass- 
ments produced by a partial discovery of the intrigues, of all parties; constitute 
the drama, which ends by the Count being weaned, malgré lui, from his at- 
tachment, and the Countess falling into the ranks of good and loyal wives. 


Reduced to a mere musical piece, it was not to be expected that 
this opera should retain all the spirit of the original comedy; it 
was, however, well abridged, and rendered extremely effective. 
‘The costume was tastefully attended to, the decorations were ap- 
propriate, and the scenery was beautiful ; the last scene particu- 
larly, in which the chateau, with its illuminated windows, was re- 
flected upon the water, while the quiet light of the moon, looking down 
in a sober contrast on the gardens, added in an unusual degree to 
the interest of that busy artifice which was then going on amongst 
its shades. But the chief object in this piece, and that which doubt- 
less gave birth to the drama in its novel form, was the music of 
Mozart’s “ Nozze di Figaro,” adapted to English words, and then 
introduced. for the first time at a national theatre. In praise of 
this design it is impossible to say too much; because wherever 
good taste, and perhaps it may be said good sense prevails, it must 
be a subject for sincere admiration. Mr. Bisnor, to whom the cre- 
dit is due of bringing it before the public, performed his task in a 
manner much beyond the fairest expectation, considering the diffi- 
culties he had toencounter. The piece was given out for repetition 
amidst the loudest and most unanimous applause, and continued 
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. during @ long run, to confer a reputation upon the theatre, that is 
not always attainable by musical establishments of a much higher 
name. 

On Monday, the 8th inst., a new dramatic romance, called the 
“* Castle of Wonders, ” was produced at Drury-lane Theatre. The 
name was aptly chosen, for the audience were in a state of inces- 

- sant wonder, from beginning to end, to discover the author's mean- 
ing. It was amixture of prose and verse, of tragedy and comedy, 
of allegory and real life, and the characters included every species 

of dramatic persons, from the fairy and the fiend down to the hum- 
ble cottager. ‘i‘he plot appeared to contain the trial of a husband’s | 
constancy, by exposing him to the allurements of pleasure in the 
form of a fairy queen, who endeavoured by splendour and revelry 
to seduce him from the object of his affections. He continued firm, 
however, in the exercise of his faith, and after encountering many 
perils, received, in love and riches, the reward of his virtue. This 
paltry piece was attributed to Miss Moors, the daughter of P. Moore, 

Esq. M. P., and though a poetical turn of thought was occasionally 
discernible in the language, no other tribute of praise could be given 
to the structure orembellishments of the drama. ‘The scenery was 
extremely beautiful, and every other appendage was prepared with 
a truly lavish expense; but the reception it met with being far 
from favourable, its career was short, and its attraction inadequate. 

On Saturday, the 13th inst., a new tragi-comedy was produced at 
the same theatre, called the ‘‘ Dwarf of Naples, ” from the pen of 

Mr. Soane, a writer of much talent and considerable success. The 
tragic incidents and characters supplied the main design; and it 
was by his management of them that the author had aright to have 
his powers adjudged and determined. Malvesi, the dwarf, was a 
masterly portrait of consummate guilt, though the degree of atro- 
city was perhaps extravagant, and the motives were not sufficiently 
intelligible. The interest of the play centered too exclusively in 
this terrific creation, but the admirers of impressive acting were 
deeply indebted to Mr. Soane for having opened a new path to the 
talents of Mr. Kean, in which they were exhibited With unusual 
strength and pre-eminent lustre. 

On Monday evening, the 22nd inst., in consequence of the 
angry dispute which subsisted between Mr. Kean and the author of 
the “‘ Italians,” the friends of the latter gentleman assailed his 
antagonist with loud hisses and demands for an apology. Mr. 
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Keay, in order to restore tranquillity, very properly came forward, 
and sail that though he had no apology to make to the person 
whom he considered as the author of the reigning disturbance, yet 
to the public he was willing to offer every explanation which the 
strictest justice could require. Cries of ‘‘ Enough, enough, ” and 
‘*Go on with the play,” from a vast majority, here put a stop to 
any farther observations, and the business of the evening proceeded 
quietly to its close. ; 

On Friday, the 26th inst., at the City of London Tavern, a dinner 
was given to the friends and supporters of the Drury-lane Theatri- 
cal Fund, the charitable object of which is to provide its aged and 
infirm dependants, with means of subsistence. The chair was taken, 
about seven o'clock, by his royal highness the duke of York, and 
among the company were many characters of rank and reputation. 

The cloth having been removed, and the usual toasts given, the 
health of the illustrious president was drank with enthusiastic ap- 
plause. His royal highness returned thanks, expressed himself 
much honoured hy the mark of esteem that had been shown him, 
and proposed the health, as master and treasurer of the fund, of Mr. 
Kean. 

Mr. Kean, in a short speech, delivered his acknowledgments for 
this distinction, and recapitulated a striking case of the benefits re- 
sulting from that institution over which he presided. He then 
complimented the liberality of its patrons, and pleaded very forcibly 
for a continuation of their support. 

The subscriptions in the room amounted to nearly £1200, and 
the conviviality of the meeting was maintained till a late hour. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


—> rr} 
THE CYNIC. 


A sullen and surly speculator.——J oHNson. 


A PUBLIC mourning is one of those solemn mockeries, against 
which, in our hearts at least, we have long protested ; and though 
the high character of its present object may extenuate the reigning 
tokens of public regret, there is an objection to be urged against 
the ceremony itself, which we feel ourselves bound to adopt, and 
intitled to enforce. - 
The calamities of nature are so impartially dispensed, that no 
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rank in life is exonerated from their visitation, and the possessor 
of the throne feels conscious in the midst of his splendour and 
authority, that he must finally submit to the mandate of death, 
and become a tenant of the tomb. Mortality, in its loftiest alti- 
tude, and its proudest aspiration, is not to be separated from this 
influence, and it is, therefore, the most offensive proof of hypo- 
ciisy to treat the termination of life, in whatsoever rank it may 
happen, as an occurrence that should awaken our surprise, or 
overwhelm us with affliction. In a religious point of view this 
practice is not to be defended. It is either a real or an affected 
quarrel with the order of divine events, and when tried by the 
great principle of pious submission to the wisdom and power of 
Gop, bursts upon us as a frightful infringement of those rules 
which our great Creator has ordained us to respect. 

Not, however, to insist upon this view of the subject, but to 
treat it according to the more fashionable mode of moral inquiry, 
let us endeavour to ascertain the justice with which particular in- 
dividuals are publicly bewailed. Is it on account of their titles and 
their wealth? We may safely answer not, unless such attributes 
have been acquired by the exercise of talent or virtue; here, 
however, they are adventitious or hereditary, and in the eye of a 
philosopher, so far from being intitled to lamentation, are unwor- 
thy of respect. But the newspapers assure us that the illustrious 
personage whose loss they deplore, was a liberal contributor to 
institutions for public relief, and that her benevolent spirit devoted 
itself incessantly to the solace of those sorrows which poverty or 
sickness inflicted. Benevolence, we admit, would be an admirable 
plea for a public tribute, if that tribute were paid to benevolence 
itself, and not to the person by whom it was practised ; but while 
we see the sympathies of human nature worshiped only when 
they flourish in a royal bosom, we feel ourselves actuated by no 
other feeling than contempt for those who can wilfully stoop to 
ascribe a pre-eminence by which their own inherent dignity is 
degraded. The newspaper press, with its cant and black borders, 
does much to perpetuate this ignoble notion, and while the public 
mind can be influenced by so abandoned a monitor, we shall de- 
spair of beholding a different conclusion. The world, however, 
may continue to practise its bad customs with impunity, but let it 
not attempt to impeach the singularity of those who chuse to be 
excepted from its folly and baseness, 
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DRAMATIC NOVELS. 


THE TWO DAMSELS. 


TRANSLATED EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WORK FROM THE SPANISH OF CERVANTES. 


FIVE leagues from the city of Seville there is a town called 
Castelblanco, and into one of the various inns with which it is 
supplied, a stranger, mounted on a very handsome nag, was one 
evening, in the winter of 1580, seen to enter. Though not at- 
tended by a servant, he quitted his saddle so expeditiously, that 
when the host, who was remarkably obsequious to his customers, 
had hastened out to tender his service, he found him seated upon 
a bench before the house, and busily employed in unbuttoning 
his doublet. This office he had no sooner performed, than his 
arms fell down languidly by his sides, and he fainted away. The 
hostess, who was a considerate woman, proceeded to his assistance, 
and, having sprinkled his face with cold water, restored him very 
quickly to his senses. He then buttoned up his doublet, and re- 
quested to be shown to a chamber, where it was his wish, if con- 
venient, to remain till morning, undisturbed and alone. The 
hostess replied that there was but one empty room in the house, 
that two beds were placed in the said room, and that if any traveller 
eame in quest of a lodging, she must accommodate him in that 
apartment, The stranger immediately offered to pay for both the 
beds, whether any guest arrived or not, provided the room should 
be left exclusively to his own occupation. ‘This proposal was so 
effectually strengthened by the appearance of a golden crown, that 
the hostess acceded to the bargain, and having accepted the mo- 
ney, promised that not even the dean of Seville himself should be 
allowed to take possession of the spare bed, powerful as were his 
claims on her reverence and hospitality. Satisfied with this assu- 
rance, and having declined supper, the young traveller desired 
that his horse might be carefully fed and dressed, and taking up a 
small portmanteau, retired to the lodging he had so liberally en- 
gaged. Having locked the door, he barricadoed it with a couple 
of chairs, and left the people of the house to speculate upon his 
motives for such secresy and seclusion. 

He had no sooner withdrawn, than the host, the hostess, the 
ostler, and two or three of their neighbours, who were by chance 
in the house, laid their heads together, and began to talk of the 
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young gentleman’s exceeding beauty, and amiable deportment. 
From admiration at his handsome appearance, they fell to calcu- 
late his age, and soon resolved that sixteen or seventeen years 
were the utmost he had attained. The suddenness of his swoon- 
ing then furnished another topic for amazement and conjecture, 
but as that circumstance was buried in a mystery they could not 
hope to penetrate, they confined themselves to a repetition of the 
praise they had already expressed. These sagacious persons then 
departed at their usual hour, the host proceeded to curry the tra- 
veller’s nag, and the hostess busied herself in preparing a repast 
for such visitors as might yet happen to arrive. Nor was it long 
before a cavalier rode into the yard, whose youth and comeliness 
extorted another cry of surprise from the worthy hostess, so much 
was her susceptible bosom touched by this fresh development of 
manly graces. Anxious, however, to save the object of her admi- 
‘ration from the trouble of alighting, she told him, in a very few 
words, that he could not be accommodated with a bed, as the inmate 
by whom he had been preceded was already shut up in the only 
lodging she had to offer. Her volubility was such, that before the 
cavalier could reply to this communication, she had launched out in 
praise of her solitary guest, and extolled his singular beauty as 
the most complete and wonderful that had ever been witnessed. 
‘he cavalier, whose curiosity appeared to be raised by this recital, 
immediately proclaimed his determination of remaining all night 
at the inn, though he slept on the bare floor, to see the miracle im 
commendation of which his garrulous informer had been so elo- 
quent. Calling to a servant who came with him, he dismounted, 
und ordered the hostess to prepare supper with as much expedi- 
tion as she could possibly use. His horse was led to the stable, 
while he entered the house, and supper being ready, he imme- 
iliately sat down to dispose of the good things his worthy enter- 
tainer had provided. While employed in doing justice to her 
cookery, an alguazil of the town came in, and joined the cavalier 
in his repast, which he enlivened with as much conversation as 
occasional abstinence from a huge goblet, very often replenished, 
would permit him to utter. When the meal was ended, mine host, 
who had very seasonably discharged his duty to the horse, made a 
third in the stranger's party, and applied himself with particular 
civility to the wine which his wife had rather copiously set upon 
table. Lxhilarated by this beverage, the host began to enlarge 
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upon the situation of his guest up stairs, whose fainting and 
refusal of supper he made the theme of very gross exaggeration. 
His portmanteau was then described with scrupulous exactness ; 
his riding-suit supplied materials for an elaborate discourse; and 
the goodness of his steed seemed to exhaust the very language of 
encomium. To this prattle the cavalier listened with considerable 
impatience, but there was something in these anecdotes of the 
young traveller, which filled him with an earnest desire to be- 
hold the object of so auspicious a report. He accordingly urged 
the host to contrive some expedient of getting him into the spare 
bed, and as a spur to his ingenuity, promised him a golden 
crown in case of success. Greediness of gain wrought. very 
powerfully upon the innkeeper, but his faculties were not‘suffi- 
ciently fertile to hit upon any method of gratifying the wish he 
was to be paid so handsomely for promoting. The alguazil, 
however, started an idea of which the cavalier very highly ap- 
proved, and it was accordingly settled that the said alguazil should 
knock at the traveller’s door, and insist upon its being opened in 
the name of his master the alcalde, who had sent the cavalier, 
his most intimate and esteemed friend, to sieep at the inn, in 
default of more suitable accommodation. It was also arranged, 
that the host should represent, the injury done to his guest by this 
encroachment upon the privacy he had paid for; but his crafty 
scruples were to be overruled, and the cavalier was thus to obtain 
possession of the bed from which he had been excluded. The 
alguazil, whose invention was liberally rewarded, went up stairs, 
and having summoned the traveller in the way already mentioned, 
- brought him at once to unfasten the door, and admit the person 
for whose entrance he had so artfully pleaded. ‘The cavalier made 
many apologies for his unwelcome intrusion, but could not obtain © 
a word from his companion, or even a glimpse of his face, as he 
hurried back to bed before the door, when unfastened, was thrown 
epen, and turning to the wall, counterfeited sleep to avoid an- 
swering his interrogatories. The cavalier, expecting to realize 
his purpose in tke morning, abstained from any farther remarks, 
and sunk soon afterwards into a heavy slumber. 

The other youth, far from partaking of that repose he had af- 
fected, began about midnight to sigh so piteously, that his com- 
panion was awakened by the severity of his distress. Wondering 
at the tears and sobs which accompanied the young man’s lamen- 
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tation, he lay in silence to discover the cause, and, if possible, 
alleviate the bitterness of his grief. The room was dark, and the 
beds stood at a considerable distance from each other, but though 
his words were ejaculated in a low and tremulous tone, he caught 
a considerable part of the following expressions. 

“* Unfortunate being that I am, whither has my destiny driven 
me? What course shall I pursue, or what hope can [ entertain 
of escaping from the labyrinth in which I am entangled? What 
end will my wanderings arrive at?) Honour, how hast thou been 
sacrificed ; love, how ill thou art requited! Duty to my parents, 
and respect for my kindred, have alike been trodden under foot, 
for nothing but the gratification of giddy desire. Poor, misera- 
ble, and perplexed wretch, of whom shall I complain? Am I not 
the person by whose hands the flower of my reputation was 
rudely torn from its stem, deprived of its fragrance, and blighted 
in its lustre? Faithless Marc Antonio, behold the penitent dupe 
of thy protestations, and return, perfidious man, to sustain the 
drooping heart thou hast bowed down with disgrace and despair.” 

Having said this, the speaker was silent, and merely evinced by 
her sighs and sobs that she continued to indulge the grief her open 
lamentations had so loudly expressed. The cavalier lay listening 
to this singular soliloquy, and though he collected but a part of 
what was uttered, enough escaped his companion to convince him 
that she was a female. ‘This discovery inflamed his desire to see 
her face, and ascertain her history; nor was that desire abated, 
when he heard her rise, open the door, and summon the host 
to prepare for her departure. The host, after suffering him- 
self to be called repeatedly before he answered, refused to get 
up, and telling his guest that it was hardly past midnight, ad- 
vised her to postpone her journey till morning, and then pursue 
it at a safe and seasonable hour. The damsel appeared to be 
satisfied with this reply, and shutting the door, threw herself 
despondently upon the bed, without undressing, at the same time 
venting a sigh of the heaviest nature. Incited by the severity of 
her grief, the cavalier began to offer consolation, secretly hoping 
that the sympathy he evinced, and the service he offered, would 
produce a disclosure of the history he was anxious to learn. 
‘* Certainly, noble sir,” he observed, ‘‘ if your sighs and exclama- 
tions had failed to impress me with considerable pity, I should own 
myself destitute of those feelings by which the human heart is 
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most honourably distinguished. If your sorrow cambe assuaged. 
by compassion or assistance, I proffer you both,; let my counsel 
relieve your anguish, or my sword avenge your wrongs ;. anly do 
. Ine the favour to communicate from what cause your dejection 
arises.”——‘ If my dejection,” rejoined the damsel, ‘‘ had not de- 
prived me of sense, I should have remembered that the apartment 
we are occupying had another tenant beside myself, and.that re- 
membrance would have bridled the loquacity to which I have 
yielded. To punish myself for this oversight, in a time and 
place which imposed the strictest prudence, I will endeavour | 
to gratify your wish, and relate the narrative of my misfortunes. : 
In so doing, however, you shall promise by the faith of a gentle- 
man, not to speak or act the slightest thing of which I disapprove, 
and if you violate this promise, J will instantly run myself through 
the body with a weapon which is hanging at the side of my bed.” 
The cavalier, whose curiosity was augmented by this discourse, 
assented without ceremony to the damsel’s demand, upon which, 
without further hesitation, she addressed him as follows. gia 
** Sir, I must give you to understand that I, who entered this inn, 
as you are perhaps already apprised, in male attire, am an. unfortu- 
nate maiden, or rather. was so a week since, haying lost. that 
precious title by hearkening to the falshood of a treacherous lovet, 
My name is Theodosja, and my home is in one of. the principal} 
places of Andalusia, where my parents, who are noble and wealthy, 
still continue to reside. I have an only brother, sent several years 
ago to the university of Salamanca, and the lustre his attainments 
are calculated to shed upon. our family, will be darkened by the — 
baseness and degeneracy of his sister, I was bred up at home 
with that wariness and circumspection which belonged to the rank 
and virtue of my parents, and I can-even yet assert that the pro- 
priety of my conduct bore witness to the excellence of their tuition. 
At length, however, a son of one of our neighbours attracted my 
notice, aud though the sensation his. appearance created by ng 
means partook of that extravagant character it afterwards assumed, ~ 
still his person and manners were too agreeable to be regarded with 
indifference. He saw me repeatedly from a window which was _ 
opposite to our house, and there was such an earnestness in his 
glances, such palpable uneasiness and apparent sincerity, that 1 
soon began to feel a pleasure in n his presence to which till then I 
Vou. I, New Serigs. oe No. 2. 
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had been a stranger. He sought and obtained an interview; it © 
was followed by frequent meetings ; sighs, tears, vows, and pro- 
mises were poured upon me; we affianced ourselves in presence of 
his page, and depending upon a rite in which experience would 
have taught me not to confide, I surrendered my virgin purity to a 
perjured and shameless betrayer. His triumph was no sooner com- 
pleted, than Marc Antonio,—for such was my lover’s name,— 
abruptly withdrew himself, and neither his parents nor any other 
person have been able to discover what course he has taken. My 
agony on being thus abandoned defies the power of description ; 
let those conceive it who have writhed like myself beneath the ° 
double horrors of misery and czime. I tore my hair, and lacerated 
my face, as if they had been guilty of the error I had committed ; 
and while I execrated my hard fate, I bewailed the fatal softness 
of my temper. Maddened by my injuries, and choked with my 
tears, I strove in vain to arrange some plan for the suppression of 
my shame and the recovery of my peace; no other alternative 
presented itself than the one I have adopted, and I therefore de- 
termined to put myself in man’s apparel, quit the house of my 
parents, and wander in search of the fugitive by whom I had been 
deserted. Chance furnished me with a suit of my brother’s clothes, 
and taking a horse in the middle of the night from my father’s 
stable, I departed for Salamanca, where, as Mare Antonio was a 
student, I thought it likely he would proceed. Indeed he lodges 
there with my brother, and it was hinted to me before I set out 
that’he had probably returned to his studies. I provided myself 
with money for this perilous journey, and the only thought that 
troubles me now is lest my parents should raise a pursuit, and trace 
me by the clothes I wear, and the animal on which I am mounted. 
But even were I freed from this apprehension, there is a great deal 
to dread from the impetuous spirit of my brother, who is still at 
Salamanca. My life would doubtless be endangered by his resent- 
ment, for though his fury might be lessened by my excuses, the 
preservation of his honour would impel him to sacrifice me without 
delay or remorse. Notwithstanding the danger of my enterprise, 
I shall proceed to Salamanca, and reclaim my husband, for such 
he cannot deny himself to be, unless he disproves the pledges I 
have received of his faith and affection. He left me -a diamond 
ring with this motto,—‘‘ Mare Antonio is Theodosia’s husband ; "= 
and whenever I meet him, it is my firm resolve to demand the 
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fulfilment of that promise which this token guarantees. So de+ 
termined am I upon obtaining justice, that unless he renders it, 
this hand shall put him to death, showing myself at least as eager 
for revenge, as I have been susceptible of injury. This, noble 
sir, is an account of the adventures you so earnestly desired te 
know, and they will probably apologise for the lamentations’ which 
disturbed your repose. What I now intreat of you is, that since 
you cannot remedy my distress, you will lend me your counsel to 
escape those dangers to which I am exposed; that you will 
endeavour to protect me against discovery, and we to facilitate 
' the objects I am struggling to realize.” 








TO BE CONTINUED. 


—>r}<<— 
Antient Brama. 


————to shelter the remains of old dramatic writers.—Dovs.sv. 


DAMON AND PITHIAS. 


ACCORDING to the tables of Mr. Matonz, this tragi-comic dra- 
ma was written in the year 1562, and with the exceptions of ‘‘ Aco- 
lastus ” and ‘‘ Gorboduc, ” is the very earliest play upon the list of 
our regular theatrical efforts. The first edition is undated, but it 
attributes the composition of this piece to the year 1571, when 
Epwarps, the .author, is also asserted to have been alive, and in 
the exercise of his office as teacher of music to the children of the 
Chapel Royal. Epwanrps’s death is said to have happened in the 
year 1566 by all the biographical writers whose works we have 
consulted, but from the clear and positive manner in which he is _ 
alluded to in the first quarto, as living five years later, there is 
some reason to suspect that the time of his decease has been inac- 
curately stated. 

The very lavish praise bestowed upon Epwarps, to judge by the 
| only dramatic poem whicb has descended to us, is strangely mis- 
applied ; for though in the prologue to his “‘ Damon and Pithias, ” 
he testifies a familiarity with those elements of his art which lay 
the surest foundation for success, his practice was still at variance 
with his’ principles, and he aecomplished nothing but a rude and 
imperfect outline of a great classical story. The time at which 
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this drama was produced is intitled; we are aware, to mtich con- 
bideration; but the obstacles surmounted by genius form the safest 
test of its value, and are the only trophies that admiration should 
collect, to prove the grandeur of its struggles; and the extént of i its 
victory. 

This play of ‘‘ Damon and Pitliias ” is opened by the entrance 
- a philosopher named Aristippus, 


As trim a courtier as the beste, 

Redy to answeare, quicke in taints, plésaunt to jest, 

A lustie companion to devise with fine dames, 

Whose humour to feéde his wilie witt he frames. 
In short, Aristippus is one of those frequent instances that satire 
allots to the vortex of wealth and power ; he has prostituted his 
faculties and sacrificed his virtue at the shrine of interest; and the 
only consolation he can apply to his baseness, springs from the 
misery of those honester men by whom he is surrounded. Cariso- 
phus, a courtier, who stands high in estimation with the tyrant of 
Syracuse, is then brought forward, and though jealous of the in- 
fluence which Aristippus possesses over his master’s mind, he con- 
ciliates his favour; and solicits his.friendship. This Carisophus, 
pare to the delineation of his new ally, is 
such a craftie knave, 
Yf you secke a whole region, his lyke you cah not es 
A villaine for his lyfe, a varlet dyed in grayne, 
You lose money by him, if you sell him for one knave, for hee 

serves for twayne, 

A flatterihg parasite, a sicophant also, 
A common accuser of men: to the good an open foe: 
Of half a worde, he can make a legend of lies, 
Which he will advouche with such tragical cries, 
As though all were trie that came ont of his mouth. 
Were he indeede to be hanged by and by,* | 
He cannot téll one tale, but twise he must lye. 


He spareth no man’s life to get the king’ 8 favour; 
That he will never leave, 


With such a wretch as this, the philosopher concludes 4 bond of 
‘amity, and satisfies his conscience upon the necessity of the step he 
‘has taken, by urging the consequences that might be incurred from 

the malice and resentment of so powerful an enemy. We wish 











. .* The original signification of by and by was immediately, asense in which it 
is here ‘ised. So in the second part of ‘* King Henry V1.3 act 2, sc, Vie“ fet 
me a stool hither by and /y.’’—Ebitor, 
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the author may not have been steeped to the ears in the meanness 
and profligacy of this feeling, but we can hardly believe that a bet- 
ter spirit; when such cowardly cunning was exhibited, would have 
failed to stamp its progress with the broad seal of his poetical in- 
dignation. 

The chain of events is so minutely constructed, that Damon and 
Pithias are introduced at their very landing in Syracuse, and the 
latter, to mark the recency of his disembarkation, assures us that 
he is still ready to vomit from the effects of his voyage. This is 
painful simplicity, but it was the barrier which custom had closed 
against the excursions of genius, till ApoLto arose in the form of 
SHaksPeaRE, threw open the portals of poetry, with a gigantic 
hand, and provided for the great spirits that have since walked 
through his widened avenues to the temple of fame. 

Though alarmed by the representations of their servant Stephano, 
who has seen one of the cruel executions by which the policy of 
the Sicilian despot is attended, Damon and Pithias determine to 
realize the object of their journey, and acquire some knowledge of 
the people among whom they are arrived. In the course ofa 
short peregrination, for this purpose, Damon is accosted by Cari- 
sophus, and though he prudently declines to converse upon the 
subject of Dionisius, whose vices are copiously urged by “ the com- 
mon accuser,” enough escapes him to justify the usual charge, and 
Carisophus having summoned Szap, the “‘ tipstaff,” Damon, to use 
the author’s own quibble, is snapped up, and borne away to the 
palace prisoh. The tidings of his disaster are carried to Pithias, 
who resolves to interest Aristippus, if possible, on behalf of his 
friend, and having dispatched Stephano to pave the way for a 
formal application, relieves his bosom of its sorrow by a song, the 
burthen of which is 

Damon, my friend, must die. 
This song consists of four verses, and we select the first as a fait 
specimen of the whole : 
Awake, yee wofull wights, 
That long have wept in woe: 
Resigne to mee your plaintes and teares, 
My haplesse hap to show. 
My wo no tongue can tell, 
Ne pen can well descrie.* 





_ 


* i.e. discover. It is frequently used with the same Signification by SreNseR. 
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O what a death is this to heare* 
Damon, my friende, must die. 


The whole of these verses are remarkably smooth, and though disfi- 
gured by excessive alliteration, presenta striking contrast tothe harsh“ 
ness and irregularity of the passages we have already quoted. At 
the end of his song, Pithias reproaches himself in a Latin adage, 
and is hastening to court, to interfere more decidedly in the fate 

_ of his friend, when Stephano returns, and announces that ‘he has 
been sentenced to death, as “‘ a craftie spie,” and will be executed 
to-morrow morning. He applies directly to Aristippus, and urges 
him to exert his influence with the king for Damon's release, but 
the philosopher declines the office, and refers him to Eubulus, the 
guide of Dionisius in his most important measures. Eubutus, with 
that magnanimity and benevolence of which human nature is not 
often susceptible, has already pleaded hard for Damon’s life, and is 
employed in his generous task at the very moment when Pithias 
proceeds to request his intercession. The scene betwixt the king 
and his counsellor is a long and studied one; it is replete with 
strong arguments in favour of mercy, and the following speech by 
Eubulus deserves to be transcribed : 


But yet, O mightie king, my dutie bindeth mee 

To give such counsell, as with your honour may best agree. 
The strongest pillers of princely dignitic, 

I finde is justice with mercy and prudent liberalitie : 

The one judgeth all thinges by upright equitie; 

‘The other rewardeth the worthy, flying eche extremitie. 


Unmoved by the representations of this honest and hardy adviser, 
Dionisius commands Damon to be brought out, and determines to 
witness his immediate execution. At this juncture, the captive 
aldresses the king, assures him that he has affairs to arrange in 
Greece, which his sudden death will throw into ruinous confusion, 
and accordingly craves license to depart for a limited term, at the 
expiration of which he pledges himself, , 


Upon the faith which al gentlemen ought to embrace, . 


to return, and undergo his punishment. Dionisius laughs heartily 
at this modest proposal, and demands security for the fulfilment of 
the contract, on receiving which he jestingly promises to let him 
¢°. Damon proudly and plainly adheres to his offer, conceiving 
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that “‘ the faith of a gentleman” exceeds every other pledge, and 
Dionisius is on the point of sending him to the block, when Pithias 
appears, and offers to remain in prison as a hostage for Damon's 
return. The tyrant endeavours to drive Pithias from his purpose, 
but he persists, and Damon is suffered to leave Sicily for two months, 
at the end of which the sentence will be enforced against either him 
or his substitute. A very edifying interview now occurs between 
Stephano and Carisophus, whom the lacquey detects in the act. of 
plundering the baggage of his employers. To amuse the populace, 
who have always had a most uncharitable relish for hard blows, 
Stephano gives the spy a memorable beating, and couples the bene- 
fits of his cudgel with a lecture upon the duties. that Carisophus has 
neglected. A large quantity of corresponding trash is then fure 
nished by the subordinate characters, and to sueh a height is the ap- 
petite for buffoonery carried, that Grim, a purveyor of coals, is also 
made to talk French in imitation of a couple of footmen by whom 
it is fluently uttered. 

.The tragic action of the play is at length socal and ‘* bitter 
Death,” according to the figure of Eubulus, prepares to give Pithias 
a portion of ‘‘ sauce full soure.” A most extraordinary scene then 
occurs between Eubulus and the Muses, At the close of his medi- 
tations upon the fate and fame of Pithias, the following chorus is 
heard from the mouths of these ladies, as we are to understand by 
© stage direction: 


Alas, what hap hast thou, poor Pithias, to die! 
Wo worth the man which for his death hath given us cause to crie, 


This lament is immediately taken up by Eubulus, “ as one that 
mourneth with hart,” and his grief is echoed at the end of every 
stanza, and he sings five, by the chorus already quoted. Pithias 
is then brought out for execution, and after a long declaration of 
attachment to Damon, whose fidelity, though endangered by - his 
absence, he rather exults at than disputes, is on the point of re- 
ceiving his death, when Damon rushes in, arrests the arm of the 
executioner, and demands the place which Pithias had supplied. A 
tender contention then arises about the right of suffering, and this 
instance of exalted friendship operates with such power upon the 
king, that it obliterates the native cruelty of his disposition, and 
induces him to save the lives of both. He then requests a share in 
their friendship ; Carisophus is driven from court indisgrace ; and the 
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play, after a short prayer for Queen Exizaseru, terminates with 
another song, in the burthen of which that prayer is repeated. 

We are unwilling to visit this play with particular severity, but 
it is most certainly not intitled to particular commendation. Mr, 
Epwarps has treated his subject with an utter destitution of those 
qualities by which it might have been embellished, and the pic 
tures of coarse humour for which he seems to have been fitted, are 
glaringly out of season, As a poem, nothing can be ruder than 
this obsolete effort, and we are firmly of opinion that the cause 
of dramatic literature, so far from being advanced by its produc~ 
tion, was checked and retarded. In former volumes of this work 
we have analysed much earlier works, and there is hardly one 
among them that is so barbarous in its manners, or so rugged in 
its structure. Even the interludes of Heywoon are superior in 
these essential points, and so satisfied do we feel that the British 
drama owes nothing to his endeavours, that when we hear again of 
Epwarps as a dramatic writer, let him be ranked among the 
very lowest scribblers by whom the stage has ever heen infested. 
B. 
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Procurer to th’ extravagancy, 
And crazy ribaldry of fancy.—BurT Ler. 





WILLIAM THOMAS MONCRIEFF. 
THERE is some sort of value attaching to the stage as a mere 
vehicle of vulgar amusement, or else the author upon whose 
merit we are about to offer an opinion, musi sink at once to the 
lowest depths of dramatic indulgence. The compositions of Mr, 
MoncrierrF are fraught with every blemish that ignorance and 
audacity can afford; but as there are many persons to whose 
delight he has administered, we feel ourselves bound to make a 
short explanation of the motives by which we are led to notice his 
pretensions, und deny his importance. 

Some years have elapsed since Mr. Moncrierr applied his 
fertilizing genius to the cultivation of those sterile tracts in the 
minor drama, which, if the amount of their produce is to be taken 
as a test of their value, have wonderfully improved beneath his 
system of treatment. The Olympic and Coburg Theatres, above 
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all, were thickly sown with his pieces, and there are occasions 
upon which his muse has been marked by signal success, and 
superior celebrity. In admitting this fact, we reserve to ourselves 
a right of examining the materials of which Mr. Moncrimrr’s 
pieces have been composed, and the quarter from which his 
celebrity proceeded ; nor do we hesitate to affirm before the ex- 
periment takes place, that he will finally appear to be a dull, 
shallow, indecent, and exaggerated writer. 

The minor theatres are frequented in general ee persons upon 
whose faculties no impression can be made by means of an 
ordinary nature. They are dead to the workings of fancy in its 
fairest shapes, and to excite the attention or procure the applause 
of such an audience, recourse must be hed :c the most paltry and 
sometimes the most profligate expedients. No plot is too impro- 
bable, and no language too absurd for these people ; they want 
powerful provocatives to awaken their glutted appetites ; extravar 
gance and obscenity seldom fail of promoting that purpose; and 
the most implicit sanction is accordingly bestowed upon these 
offensive attributes. 

The talents and reputation of Mr. Moncrierr, we presume, 
may be fairly risked upon his noted extravaganza of ‘‘ Giovanni 
in London,” a piece which owed the whole of its success at 
Drury-lane Theatre to the legs of a pretty woman. Let Mr. 
Moncrierr himself select a single instarce of sentiment, wit, or 
humour, from this jumble of nonsense and debauchery, and if we 
do not instantly disprove the example he adduces, his reputation 
shall be exalted to a higher pitch, in our own estimation at least, 
than the loftiest upon which it has hitherto rested. There is no 
definite aim in the construction of this farrago ; no point in its 
satire, and no grounds for its burlesque. It is an insipid outline 
of events that never happened, characters that never lived, and 
language that was never spoken ; «time and place are prostituted 
without remorse to the wants of a barren fancy, or a feeble judg- 
ment ; and yet upon the strength of this production, the best he 
has ever produced, we are called upon to treat-Mr. Moncrierr as 
a fair claimant to the honours of indisputable genius. Such a call is 
too ridiculous to be seriously treated. 


Vou. I. New Series. 
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Correspondence. 


Thy letters may be here, though thou art hence, 
Which, being writ to me, shall be delivered. —SuaksPEARE. 


TO 


ROBERT WILLIAM ELLISTON, Ese. 
LESSEE OF THE THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE. 


SIR,—I have already told you that the assemblage of capital ac- 
tors has a powerful influence upon public taste, and I shall now 
proceed to inquire in what degree you have devoted your resources 
to the attainment of that object. If it can be shown, that, in lieu 
of cultivating the strength of your company, you have wilfully 
endeavoured to lessen its numbers, and impoverish its talent, I 
think the course I am pursuing, by whatever reproach on your 
part it may be attended, will intitle me to the candid consideration 
of those who, like myself, are anxious to derive an agreeable 
amusement from the permanence and prosperity of your measures. 

The visitors of Drury-lane Theatre, for some seasons past, 
have centered their taste for tragic performances exclusively in the 
merits of Mr. Kean; and to so great a pitch has the popularity of 
this actor been carried, that his appearance in a new part uniformly 
excited a fresh burst of curiosity and admiration. It is enough for 
my present purpose to instance the fact of his value, without ad- 
verting to the means by which that value was secured. So con- 
vinced have you been of this fact, that at a period of the year 
when theatricals are not thought to be in their zenith, you are 
risking your property, and staking your reputation, to exhibit Mr. 
Kean in a round of his most applauded characters. Such was your 
eagerness to apprise the town of the entertainment you had pro- 
vided for them, that even on the very day her royal highness the 
duchess of Yorx was buried, the bills of your house, and your house 
only, were circulated as usual, in violation of that decency you 
were bound, at least by your situation, to preserve. Where is the 
“ loyalty,” Mr. Exv.iston, of which you boasted before the husband 
of this slighted princess, at the last Drury-lane Fund dinner,—the 
peculiar “‘loyalty,” which was made for the first time an ingre- 
dient of the managerial character? Were you sober when you 
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delivered this “‘ loyal” declaration, or sober when you contradicted 
it? I can furnish no other excuse than ebriety for either the making 
or breaking of such a profession, and though I take considerable 
credit to myself for the charitable suggestion, it springs most 
probably, after all, “from a knowledge of those intemperate habits 
in which you are said to indulge. | i 

But to resume the subject of Mr. Kean’s value, and return to 
his performances.—In your bill of Wednesday, the 10th inst., the 
first appearance of this gentleman is adverted to in one of those 
conspicuous announcements which are generally understood to ema- 
nate from your own classical pen, in spite of their difficult mean- 
ing and faulty grammar. We were assured by this brilliant 
effusion, that ‘‘ the enthusiasm which attended Mr. Kean’s per- 
formances since his introduction on the London boards, seemed, if 
possible, to be increased ;” and the state of the house, with some 
excuse for the emptiness of the boxes, was made the theme of 
boisterous exultation. On the following Friday, in answer to what 
was merely a modest hint from a rival establishment, of the arbi- 
trary and avaricious course you were pursuing, you pompously 
denounced the scurrility of its good manners, and stated that 
Drury-lane Theatre was overflowing every night, from the pro- 
digious influx of its frequenters. Well, sir, be it so, and as we 
are fully agreed upon the abilities and attraction of Mr. Kean,. 
let me ask what are your motives for suffering him to quit this 
country, in defiance of those wishes which, if your representa- 
tions are correct, must be universally felt for his stay? You 
cannot avoid this question, because I find that Mr. Kean’s de- 
parture to America is a step he could not have taken without 
your sanction and assent. Mr. Russevz, that precious organ of 
your insolence and hypocrisy, explicitly stated this fact in his 
farewell address at the ¢lose of the season ;: “‘ it was agreeable,” 
in the words of your innocent deputy, “ to a mutual and cordial 
understanding and arrangement;” this declaration, I suppose, is 
not to be denied, and I therefore call upon you, as one of the 
public you are pledged to respect, to say upon what grounds Mr. 
Kean has been suffered to withdraw from a sphere in which his 
exertions are so highly prized. 

I am authorised from your own inferences to assert that the 
absence of this actor will inflict a deep and ugly wound upon the 
fair form of dramatic amusement, and | therefore feel intitled to ) 
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suspect that the pleasure of the public at large has been sacrificed 
to the promotion of your own sordid advantage. I cannot state 
the precise stipulations upon which Mr. Kean has been licensed to 
become a stroller, but they are manifestly such as offer some com- 
pensation for the loss you are likely to undergo in the interval of 
his absence. If any argument can be urged from long and inti- 
mate knowledge of a man’s nature, I will fearlessly express my cer- 
titude that ‘The Admirable Kean” is bound to revisit your 
theatre for a lengthened term and at a lower salary. You are pro- 
verbially known among the little world of actors as an individual 
in whom there is neither candour nor liberality, and so firmly is 
your fame established for acts of selfishness and insincerity, thatI 
challenge you to produce one person from among the many hun- 
dreds who have dealt with you, that will profess a belief of your 
driving any other than a hard and beneficial bargain. Your folly, 
it is true, on particular occasions may have thwarted your mean- 
ness, but the aspiring cupidity of Roserr Wituiam has so often 
prevailed, that his intentions have been the parent soil of his cha- 
racter, and that character is such as I am aecither tempted to envy, 
nor anxious to describe. 

After all the parade of numerous and expensive engagements, 
it seems that up to this very hour no actor of eminence has been 
retained to fill the situation which Mr. Kean wiil relinquish. Mr. 
Youne you have not attempted to treat with, if your own words 
are worthy of belief, because he is a coquettish individual whose 
sense of his own value would be inordinately raised by a direct ap- 
plication. So much for Mr. Youne, and his popular mediocrity.— 
Mr. Vanpennorr you have wisely shunned, as a performer whose 
talents, though sometimes sanctioned by provincial acclamation, 
are not of an order to justify implicit confidence, or extravagant 
reward. You have a right to be wary, and from what I hear of. 
this candidate for metropolitan honours, he is by no means likely 
to realize the picture that Mr. Kean so generously drew of his merit 
and success. Beyond these names nothing has transpired that can 
tend to enhance the splendour of your ensuing season, and I there- 
fore leave the readers of this publication to say how far, in the case 
of Mr. Kean, you have contributed towards a collection of capital 
actors, , 

To the interests of your company, Mr. Dowron had long 
been ranked by the admirers of comic genius as a powerful acqui- 
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sition, aril yet of this actor, so transcendant and unrivalled in his 
" peculiar walk, they are likely to be deprived. Mr. Dowron pro 
tested some months ago against the quackery of your measures; 
and his honest feelings were at length embittered to such a degree, 
that he is reported to have spit in your face. ‘his, however, isa 
trifle, and. would rather have warranted you than him in pursuing 
the path of dissatisfaction ; but the obnoxious measures with which 
this insult was coupled were so strangely repugnant to his spirit, 
and inimical to his prosperity, that he chose to leave his honours 
and emoluments in a London Theatre, rather than undergo the 
yoke you attempted to impose. Mr. Dowron’s aversion to your 
management, I understand, is so rooted, that he has proclaimed 
his determination of never engaging at any place over which you 
may preside. It is for you to explain the cause of such animosity, 
but it remains with me, in the meantime, to lament that an actor 
like this should be forced upon a purpose so ruinous to the com- 
pleteness of those entertainments he was distinguished by sup- 
porting. | 

Among the most favourite members of the Drury-lane company 
may be ranked Mr. Oxserry, a comedian whose talent for several 
years has undergone the ordeal of frequent and rigorous investiga- 
tion. Without the slightest abatement of his diligence, or the 
smallest increase of his ambition, this gentleman has been 
abruptly discharged, and on refusing to accept a diminished salary, 
was told to live by cutting up his quondam employer. ‘This was 
sorry usage for an actor like Oxspexry, who though mixing by 
his literary pursuits and his profession as a printer, with agents of 
the press, had notoriously abstained from seeking or exerting the 
influence that might have been turned to his advantage. Instead 
of qualifying himself for the unworthy task which you, sir, in the 
playfulness of your irony imputed, Mr. Oxnzrry had been studying, 
by the variety and excellence of his theatrical endeavours, to 
improve his talent, and enlarge his reputation. The salary at 
which he was retained can hardly be deemed immoderate, if com- 
pared with the remuneration enjoyed by his coadjutors; when 
_ therefore such an actor as Mr. Oxszrry, so chaste, original, and 
impressive in the whole of his arduous duties, was offered a scanty 
pittance, and driven from the stage upon his refusal to accept it, 
the system by which you have ventured to dispense with long 
service and acknowledged merit, becomes amenable to scrutiny, 


and perhaps intitied to éxecption 








F 
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There are circumstances attending Mr. Oxnerry’s dismissal 
which may be applied to many other members of the theatre, and 
as the discussion of this case will materially involve some abstract 
principles, I shall cease for the present to trouble you with any 
further proofs of your unfitness for the lofty and liberal situation, 
which, unfortunately for the true interests of the drama, you 
have been permitted to fill. 


I am, sir, &c. 
' Pall-Mall, August 24. AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 


——P pia — 
SUSPENSION OF THE DRURY-LANE FREE LIST. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


SIR,—The lessee of Drury-lane Theatre, who upon some occa- 
sions calls himself the ‘‘ patentees, ” has adopted a very singular ex- 
pedient of showing his authority, whenever particular perform- 
ances were to be complimented with the character of unusual 
attraction. I allude to the notice which has so often been attached 
to his play-bills, and is again in a course of exhibition, that the 
Free List, with a paltry exception in favour of the public press, 
will not be allowed to those persons by whom it is generally en- 
joyed. The privilege of gratuitous admission to the theatres is 
possessed, among others, by the authors of successful pieces, and 
though Mr. Exuiston has had the good luck to have but few au- 
thors of this sort upon his hands since he took the management of 
Drury-lane Theatre, he ventures, sir, by what I cannot help con- 
sidering a most unjustifiable stretch of power, to recal this privi- 
lege from persons, who, if | have adopted a correct view of the 
case, are invested with immunities he has no right to abolish or 
impeach. 

Dramatic poets in antient times were admitted gratis into the 
theatre, and, among other authorities, there is a passage in Sir 
Wiuturam D’Avenant’s comedy of the ‘‘ Playhouse to be let,” which 
amply confirms the custom. 


Poet. Do you set up for yourselves, and profess wit, without help of your 
authors? Take heed, sirs; you'll get few customers, 

HousEkeerer. Yes, we shall have the poets. 

Poet. ’Tis because they pay nothing for their entrance. 
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Some intelligent friends of mine, by whom this topic has been 
discussed, consider that the privilege of admission is an immutable 
right which no local tenant of the theatre can limit or control. 
They contend that an.author in composing his piece has looked to 
this right of entry as a part of his reward, and that it must be taken, 
like the privilege enjoyed by the renters, asa known and stipulated in- 
cumbrance. Mr. Exuiston’s menials, however, have positively re- 
fused to furnish persons thus intitled with the usual passports, and if 
any readerof your miscellany will state through its medium, what 
grounds are afforded for a legal defence of this claim, and what 
method must be pursued to enforce it, he will confer a great obli- 
gation upon a few individuals, who have resources at their com- 
mand to try the most hazardous and expensive question. 

You will easily detect the cunning with which the “ Public 
Press” are ‘‘ always excepted” from the harshness of this regula- 
tion. In point of fact, the admissions enjoyed by newspapers are 
the very first which ought to be suspended in cases of emergency, 
as after the first appearance of a new piece or performer they are 
seldom appropriated to the purposes of criticism. Indeed, these 
tickets, as Mr. Extiston’s condescension evinces, are given merely as 
a fee for their favour, and if the most venal support of his mea- 
sures can testify the gratitude he is anxious to inculcate, they are 
given with success. These newspaper tickets are sometimes de- 
voted to the most licentious and unjustifiable purposes. In many | 
cases they have been lent by needy people to their creditors ; in 
others they are notoriously disposed of to women of the town ; and 
I heard Mr. H. Jounsron assert, when manager of Drury-lane 
Theatre, that he could prove they were frequently sold in the 
streets. At the beginning of last season, Mr. Wixsron, who rea- 
sonably thought that a privilege of admission, not transferable to 
other parties, was enough, to answer the purposes of criticism, for 
the editor and friend of each of the newspapers, reduced their tick- 
ets to that standard, but was speedily compelled by the insolence 
with which they were invariably returned, to place them upon their 
original footing, The report of these papers is known to have con- 
siderable influence upon the public mind, and hence the necessity 
of making those abject sacrifices, against which the managers in 
their hearts must indignantly protest. ‘This perpetuation of abuse 
is a shocking system, but the liars of the public press are such im- 
portant contributors to the effect of modern managerial measures, 
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that it is found impossible to dispense with their services, or limit 
their audacity. Only look; sir, at the “ British Press,” for instance, 
which is daily alluding to the splendour and excellence of Mr, 
Euttston’s arrangements for the exhibition of Mr. Kran, though 
the worthy lessee himself must admit, that his expenses are not 
more than fifty pounds per night,—or hardly a quarter of what 
they regularly amount to!!! Is not an imputation of this mag- 
nificent kind worth paying for ? 
I am, sir, &c. 
. Russell-street, August 19. AN INDIGNANT OBSERVER. 


——P>t<4—_ 
SHAKSPEARE, 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


SIR,—Should the following remarks on an article in the last “ In- 
quisitor” meet your approbation, have the goodness to insert 
them ; and at the same time allow me to state, that they are the 
first of their kind I have ever attempted. 


I am, sir, &c, 
Norwich, August 15. 


TEMPEST, 
Aer I. 


Where's the master? Play the men. 





I consider “‘ play the men” to be perfectly correct here, play hav- 
ing been received, in its older sense,* for ply, in the more modern 





* Our correspondent, whose ingenuity on this and many other occasions we 
highly respect, has here availed himsclf of a fallacy which we cannot refrain 
from exposing. Toyplay and to ply never were synonymous, and an “ older 
sense”’ is therefore referred to for the accuracy of his solution, which, unless he 
can favour us with contrary evidence, we shall continue to assert has never ex- 
isted. ‘* Ply the men ’’ is an emendation already proposed, and we ourselves 
have collected the following instances in support of it. Thus, in the “‘ Taming of 


the Shrew ;” act I, se. 1: 
Keep house, and p/y his book.--- 
Again, idem; act 2, sc. 1: 
SS . : Go ply thy needle.--- 


And, finally, in ** As you like it ;”’ act 3, se. 4: 


---shepherd, p/y her hard. 
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acceptance. It is highly improbable that Alonzo should tell the 
Boatswain to ‘‘ play the man,” as the drunken insolent had been 
more likely to give Alonzo that admonition ; seeing that this fellow 
is one of a fearless nattre, and mechanically indifferent even to the 


direst peril. ‘“ Play, ” or “ ply the men” means, keep them actively 
at work. 


We're merely cheated of our lives by drunkards. 
This wide-chapp'd rascal. 
If Alonzo addresses the Boatswain, or rather alludes to him by 
‘* wide-chapp’d rascal, ”—-a common phrase enough for one guilty 
of swallowing too much liquor,—it is evident that he considers 
some drunken indiscretion has lost the vessel, and in the bitterness 
of grief and mortification very properly observes, ‘‘ We die not 
because our natures are infirm and wane out ; indeed it seems not 
to be the time appointed by providence for our end; but we are 


merely, or neither more nor less than cheated of our lives by drunk- 
ards,”* 


—an acre of barren ground, long heath, brown furze, any thing.— 
Long heath is a sort of spear grass growing upon sandy: soils ; as 
great an enemy to vegetation as “‘ brown furze,” or ‘‘ any thing.” 





there is no soul, 
No, not so much perdition as an hair 
Betid to any creature in the vessel. 
Soul is correct. The speaker was about to say, ‘‘ There is no soul 
lost,” but. checks himself, and renders the account more minute 
and natural by changing the figure of his speech. 





We believe these remarks will be continued, at least so long as the article 
with which it connects appears in our miscellany, and we therefore hope, as the 
natural good-sense of the writer mast give great weight to his observations, that 
he will be guarded in his appeals to the practice of our early literature.— 
Epitor. B 

* This annotation by no means disproves our argument agaiust the inference — 
of Mr. STEEVENs, according to which Alonzo is made to mean that he and his 
companions had been positively not exclusively lost by the indiscretion of 
drunkards. We embraced the latter sense of the word—merely ; our examples 
afforded proof of its authority, and our correspondent has confirmed its applica- 
tion.—Epitor. 


Vou. ]. New Series. Q No. 2, 
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Now | arise: 
i. e. Having fallen to the lowest depth of misery, Now I arise again,— 
my story brightens. To rise or sink in the balance is proverbial — 
enough to render explanation unneceseary. 


—— PPh 


Marcian Colonna, an Italian Tale; with three Dramatic Scenes, and other 
poems, by Barry CorNWALL. 8vo, pp. 190, price 8s. 6d.— WARREN. 


(Continued from page 57.) 


COLONN.4 wandered one night* into the Roman suburbs, and on 
reaching the boundaries of a beautiful garden, was attracted by 
the voice of Julia. He found her in a “ low pavilion” and ga- 
thered from the following stanza, which she sang to the tones of 
her harp, that his passion was fervently returned : 

Tell him, sweet winds, that in my woman’s bosom 

My young love still retains its perfect power, 

Or, like the summer blossom, 


That changes still from bud to the full-blown flower, 
Grows with every passing hour. 





Transported by this rvowal, he made an impetuous declaration of 
his love, and Julia was speedily induced to confirm the grateful 
truth her song had already implied. They parted with mutual 
protestations of attachment and fidelity, and many succeeding in- 
terviews, in the same propitious place, corroborated the ties by 
which they were united. 

The fortune of Colonna had now assumed its fairest aspect, and 
the knowledge of Julia’s affection gave freshness to his blighted 
heart, and peace to his troubled intellects. At length a solitary 
access of his disorder led him in silence from his home, and he 





* The description of this night we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of 

transcribing : 
One night---one summer night he wandered far 
Into the Roman suburbs; many a star 
Shone out above upon the silent hours, 
Save when, awakening the sweet infant flowers, 
The breezes travelled from the west, and then 
A small cloud came abroad and fied again. 
The red rose was in blossom, and the fair 
And bending lily to the wanton air 
Bared her white breast, and the voluptuous lime 
Cast out his perfames. and the wilding thyme 
Miagled his mountain sweets, transplanted low, 
Midst all the flewers that in those regions blow. 
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wandered in very inclement weather through many desert places. 
This paroxysm endured for several weeks, and familiarized him, 
while it lasted, with.horror and privation. He then returned to 
his “‘ widowed love, and in the partial estrangement of his fa- 
culties, amused her with the following tale : 


‘‘ From my sad youth 

I never was beloved,—never. Truth 

Fell mildew'd from my lips, and in my eye 
Gloomed, it was said, the red insanity. 

1 was not mad,—nor am ;. but I became 
Withered by malice, and a clouded flame 

Rose from my heart and made my eyesight dim, 
And my brain turn, and palsied every limb, 

And the world stood in stupor for a time. 

Yet from my firy cloud [ heard of crime, 

Of parents’—brother’s hate, and of one lost 

For want of kindness,—Then ?—ay ; then there came 
The rushing of innumerable wings 

By me, and sweets, such as summer flings, 

Fell on my fainting seuses, and I crept 

Into some night-dark place and long I slept. 

] slept, until a rude uneasy motion 

Stirred me: what passed I know not then, and yet 
Methought the air blew freshly, and the ocean 
Danced with its bright blue waters: I forget 
Where all this happened; but at last my brain 
Seemed struggling with itself, awhile in vain. 
There was a load on it, like hopeles care 

Upon the mind—a dreary heavy load, 

And, now and then, it seemed as shapes did goad 
My soul to recollection,—or despair. ” 


This visionary title extends to a greater length than our limits 
will allow us to follow it, and we must therefore content ourselves 
with briefly stating that Colonna imbibes a presage of his future 
fate, which, in the language of one of the phantoms that haunt him, 
is murder. The impression of this narrative is partially effaced 
by the tenderness of Julia, and he sinks into a state of peace and 
bliss as the poet concludes his second canto. 
The bridal hours of Colonna are soon exposed to the sorest evil 

that can allay their transport or disturb their tranquillity. 

Fate was at hand—a snake amidst the flowers, 

And looked and laughed upon the passing hours ; 


And envy and pale hate, then exiled far, 
Foretold the setting of love's brighter star. 
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In short, as Marcian took his usual walk along the banks of the 
Tyber, he encountered Orsini, the husband of his Julia, clad in 
squalid weeds, and gazing “ with sullen eyes upon the sands,” as 
if he had risen from the darkest caverns of death to blast those en- 
joyments he could no longer experience. The unfortunate lovers 
fled that very night from Italy, and with their flight began that 
train of peril, privation, calamity, and guilt, by which the remainder 
of the poem is exclusively distinguished. The situation of this hap- 
less pair may be gathered from the following extract, in which the 
rise and progress of a storm are painted with amazing power. 


There was a tempest brooding in the air 
Far in the west. Above, the skies were fair, ame 
And the sun seemed to go in glory down: 
One small black cloud, (one only,) like a crown, 
Touched his descending disk, and rested there. 
Slow then it came along, to the great wind 
Rebellious, and (although it blew and blew, ) 
It came increasing, and across the blue! 
Spread its dark shape, and left the sun bebind. 
The day-light sank, and the winds wailed about 
The barque wherein the luckless couple lay, 
And from the distant cloud came scattering out 

- Rivers of fire : it seemed as though the day 
Had burst from out the billows, far away. 
No pilot had they their small boat to steer 
Aside from rocks, no sea-worn mariner 
Who knew each creek and bay and sheltering steep, 


And all the many dangers of the deep. 
s & *« e 


Hail 





Shot shattering down, and thunder roared aloud, 
And the wild lightning from his dripping shroud 
Unbound his arrowy pinions blue and pale, 

And darted thro’ the heavens: Below, the gale 
Sang like a dirge, and the white billows lashed 
The boat, and then like ravenous lions dashed 
Against the deep wave-hidden rocks, and told 
Of ghastly perils as they backward rolled. 


By this tempest the fugitives are overwhelmed, after facing its hor- 
rors for a considerable time in silent despair. “The destruction of 
the whole party appears to be final and complete, but Colonna, with 
** the lost and lifeless” .’ ‘ia in his arms, having been thrown 
ashore, had found refuge n the hut ofa fisherman. He adopts 
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the trade of his entertainer, and even in this feature of his history, 
Mr. Cornwaxt finds room for a great moral reflection : 

The fishers plied their tossing-boat along, 

And Marcian at the helm the rudder guided, 

And looked upon the waters, which divided 

Beside the barque, seeming to rise and die, 

Like short hours in a deep eternity. 
The piety and beauty of this embellishment are equally eonspicu- 
ous, and it is perhaps a distinguishing mark of Mr. Connwa.i’s 
mind to seize and impregnate the slightest occasions not only with 
the force of his talents, but the energy of his virtue. There are 
many passages of the same kind in every work with which he has — 
favoured us, and they are so delicafely adduced, yet:so powerfully 
constructed, that we feel intitled to recommend his pages of fiction, | 
in the war against profaneness, as a noble auxiliary to the volumes 
of truth. This is praise of a most superior sort; praise which 
transcends the warmest encomium we have ever bestowed upon 
mere ability ; but it isa tribute that Mr. Cornwaut has thoroughly 
earned, and we therefore award it with sentiments of gratitude, 
esteem, and veneration. 

Ia this asylum the lovers are disturbed by one of Orsini’s agents, 
whom Marcian detects in the very act of noting down the place of 
their concealment. :-They are then swept from the scene, and we 
discover them, after a short pause, in the mountains near Laverna, 
where a cave is converted to their habitation, and Marcian, by la- 
bouring for the monks in the vicinity, is supplied with food and 
clothes. Julia at length obtains a knowledge of her husband’s ex- 
istence, and instantly adopts the resolution of parting from Colon- 
na, with whom her commerce has now assumed the shape of dark 
and deadly crime. He receives the announcement of her purpose 
without complaint or murmur ; but his breast is full of “ death and 
fate,” and having procured an.opiate from the convent, he adminis- 
ters it with a maniac hand, .and Julia, ‘‘ the young the gentle, ” is 
speedily destroyed by its baneful.power. Colonna, who has made 
the last great effort of a staggering mind, now wanders wildly 
_ away, and ends his life under circumstances of apparent disaster, 
but impenetrable gloom. 

The management of this tender fiction is supremely exquisite, 
and our readers, even from the imperfect analysis we have been 
able to lay before them, will cordially join us in a compliment of 
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the highest kind to Mr, Cornnwa.t’s rich and delicate imagination. 
Among the poets of romance, a race with which the present age is 
singularly gifted, he holds a lofty and important place ; his tale of 
sorrow is not enforced by licentious events or extravagant opinions ; 
it comes abroad into the pure and open light of criticism, and when 
its claims to poetical distinction have been realized, there is a trea- 
sure of moral beauty in its sweetness to stimulate and reward the 
best energies of investigation. This rare and precious feature of 
Mr. Cornwatt’s excellence is proudly developed in the following 
passage, which does eternal honour to the cause of English litera- 
ture: 


O thou vast Ocean! Ever-sounding Sea! 

Thou symbol of a drear immensity ! 

Thou thing that windest round the solid world 
Like a huge animal, which, downward buri’d 
From the black clouds, lies weltering and alone, 
Lashing and writhing till its strength be gone. 
Thy voice is like the thunder, and thy sleep 

Is as a giant’s slumber, loud and deep. 

Thou speakest in the East and in the West 

At once, and on thy heavily laden breast 

Fleets come and go, and shapes that have no life 
Or motion yet are moved and meet in strife. 

The earth hath nought of this: no chance nor change 
Ruffles its surface, and no spirits dare 

Give answer to the tempest-waken air; 

But o’er its wastes the weakly tenants range 

At will, and wound its bosom as they go: 

Ever the same, it hath no ebb, no flow ; 

But in their stated rounds the seasons come, 

And pass like visions to their viewless home, 

And come again, and vanish: the young Spring 
Looks ever bright with leaves and blossoming, 
And Winter always winds his sullen horn, 

When the wild Autumn with a Jook forlorn 

Dies in his stormy manhood ; and the skies 
Weep, and flowers sicken when the summer flies. 
—Thou only, terrible Ocean, hast a power, 

A will, a voice, and in thy wrathful hour, 

When thou dost lift thine anger to the clouds, 

A fearful and magnificent beauty shrouds 

Thy broad green forehead. If thy waves be driven 
Backwards and forwards by the shifting wind, 
How quickly dost thou thy great strength unbind, 
And stretch thine arms, and war at once with Heaven, 
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We see the mighty mass of waters compared with its rival ele- 
ment, its pretensions discussed, and its superiority awarded ; but 
our delight is still to be enhanced, and we turn with accumulated 
wonder from the beauty of this analysis, to the poe of its 
application. 


Thou trackless and immeasurable Main! 

On thee no record ever lived again 

To meet the hand that writ it: line nor lead 
Hath ever fathomed thy profoundest deeps, 
Where haply the huge monster swells and sleeps, 
King of his watery limit, who ’tis said 

Can move the mighty ocean into storm— 

O, wonderful thou art, great element ; 

And fearful in thy spleeny humours bent, 

And lovely in repose: thy summer form 

Is beautiful, and when thy silver waves 

Make musie in earth’s dark and winding caves, 
I love to wander on thy pebbled beach, 
Marking the sunlight at the evening hour, 

And hearken to the thoughts thy waters teach— 
‘* Erernity, Erernitry, AND Power.” 


We can add nothing to the splendor of this address, so rich as it 
is at once in pious and poetical sublimity, and shall therefore refrain 
from sullying its brightness with a syllable of praise. Such a 
passage resembles the trees of the East, that while covered with 
blossoms are loaded with fruit, and not only manifests the power 
of genius, but tends greatly to establish the dominion of virtue. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


—p pd. 


Life of Avcustus Von Korzesuz. From the German, 12mo, pp. =, price 
78.—Boosey and Sons. 


(Continued from p. 68.) 


IT should appear that the critics of that time were not less alive to 
the prominent defects of his plays than ourselves : 


The unbounded applause with which Korzerue’s dramatic pieces were 
received on the stage and read, was, however, unable, much ast flattered 
his vanity, to enliven his mind, or to allay his disorder; for it was counteracted 
by the severe animadversions of critics who acknowledged his talents, but 
lamented their misapplication. ‘They directed public attention to the singular 
cireumstance, that Korzesur, as a dramatic writer, always chose females 
seduced from the path of virtue for his heroines. 
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The consequence of such a train of thoughts, feelings, and actions 
as characterized our author, is thus described : 


Highly favoured by fortune in every respect, surrounded by all the comforts 
and:elegancies of life, blessed with domestic happiness and friends, celebrated 
for his writings, applauded and caressed by the public, enjoying in short all 
that he could wish, as a man, as.an author, as a poet, KorzEsveE yet was not 
happy; he longed for a higher blessing, and his unsuccessful efforts to reach 
this unattainable goal proved the scourge of his life. It was respect, real coi - 
sideration founded upon moral worth, which he anxiously wished for, but 
which, according to the immutable laws of justice, constantly escaped his grasp; 
whatever was the character he assumed and endeavoured to retain, he never 
could procure the respect of his cotemporaries. 


In 1790 his health was so seriously, affected as to rendera secession 
from his employments necessary, and he repaired to the baths 
of Pyrmont, leaving his wife far advanced in pregnancy at Weimar. 
He returned to her after the close of the season at the baths, but just 
in time to receive her last sigh; she expired shortly after giving 
birth to a daughter, in November 1790. By way of distracting his 
grief on this melancholy occasion, he steps into a carriage the in- 
stant his wife has breathed her last, and hastens to Paris, where he 
plunges headlong into all the dissipations of that capital, and 
amongst other reliefs for his melancholy, joins a friend in a visit 
to the apartments of a fille de joieso much for the delicate 

sensibility to which he lays claim. | 


The afflicted widower continues his journey with the same versatility, until 
the 3d of January 1791, and then he declares all at once that he cannot remain. | 
any longer at Paris, and enumerates twelve reasons which render his stay in 
that great city irksome and disagreeable. The first and the last of these 
twelve reasons are perfectly sufficjent to guess at the intermediate ones as being 
exactly of the same importance. ‘ Were I to continue here,’’ he says, ‘*a 
whole year, I yet should never find myself at home, and whenever F am not at 
home I am not happy. A number ot trifles, each of which taken separately 
appears insignificant, renders my stay here altogether uncomfortable.—I am 
accustomed to rise before six o’cluck in the morning. In Germany I may have 
my breakfast at any time, here I must wait till it be agreeable to the waiter 
at the neighbouring. coffee-house to leave his bed and to think of me, which 
never happens before half past eight, consequently I am kept fasting for three 
hours, and.as this is so opposite to my regular habits, it makes me rather un- 
comfortable.’’ This is his first reason for leaving Paris; the twelfth he states 
thus. -* Let a person be ever so attentive and cautious in his dealings, he is 
sure to be cheated of his money in all possible ways, and that in so gross and 
shameless a manner, that the profound contempt which he necessarily must feel 
for such meanness, becomes at last fatiguing and oppressive.” 
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It is in this manner KorzesvE accounts for his sudden departure from Paris 
(from page 265 to 292 of the original German edition of his ‘ Flight to 
Paris,” published in the yetr 1791.) But in the memoir of his literary life, 
published in 1796, five years later, in the fifth volume of the ** Youngest Of- 
spring of his Fancy,” (Die jungsten Kinder meiner Laune) it is very differ- 
ently accounted for, and the twelve reasons so loquaciously enumerated in his 
** Flight to Paris,’’ become void of truth. ‘‘ Grief,’’ he says in this last work, 
page 227, ‘* at the death of a beloved wife drove me into the wide world. I 
fied to Paris, and had it not been for a hint from our (the Russian). Ambassa- 
dor, I should have buried myself for six months in the waves of that mctro- 
polis.”” 

On his return from Paris to Weimar, his propensity|to scurrilous 
libels involved him in fresh difficulties. The infamous farce called 
“ Dr. Bahrdt with the brass forehead,” which, professing to be a 
defence of Zimmermann from a pretended conspiracy, grossly slan- 
dered many of the first literary characters of Germany, was so in- 
jurious as to excite the attention of the Regency at Hanover. The 
farce was published under the name of Baron Kniace, an existing 
character ; but after innumerable turns and quibbles, KorzesBur 
was obliged, by the infidelity of some of his accomplices, who were 
involved in the scrape, to confess himself the author of it, and 
his appeal to the empress of Russia alone saved him from more 
disagreeable consequences. 


But ZimMERMANN himself never enjoyed a cheerful moment after the pub- 
lication of Kotzesus’s scandalous farce, though the latter pretended to have 
Written it from a pure motive of friendship in defence of his friend. 


By this work— 


Public esteem was irrecoverably lost ; people continued to laugh at the sarcastic 
and sometimes humourous wit of his comedies, but his name was never more 
pronounced otherwise than with the utmost contempt. To relieve himself 
from this humiliating, painful situation, he wrote, at the end of eighteen 
months, an ‘‘ Apology to the public’ (an das publikum von Aucust von Kot- 

ZEBUE,) which was distributed gratis by all the booksellers in Germany, in the 
autumn of 1793; but it proved unavailing to regain the public esteem which 
he had so justly forfeited, by the shameful subterfuges and tergiversations he 
resorted to in this scandalous affair, more even than by the infamous impudence 
of his slanderous attacks upon men of acknowledged merit and honest fame. 

. It had been asserted that KotTzesur’s life closes as it were, with the libellous 
farce of ‘* Doctor Babrdt,” and there is, indeed, much truth in the assertion, 
for although he lived five and twenty years longer, the latter part of his pilgri- 
mage ‘c ntinually offers a very near resemblance to his conduct in the early 
parts ot his career. He endeavoured, it is true, to act with greater caution, in 
order to regain, in his domestic circle, the tranquillity of mind which he bad 
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irrevocably lost in-the literary world. He delighted in this tranquiility, and 
adhered to it as long as no alluring or disagreeable circumstance destroyed his 
studied equanimity and threw him off his guard. But whenever any occurrence 
kindled the fire of his passions, he lost his equipoise. 


On his return from Paris, Korzesue made some stay at Mentz, 
where he wished to have renewed an old love negociation with a 
lady of that place, but she had removed to Leipsick, and he was 
obliged to substitute other pleasures, which detained him there till 
the summer of 1791, when he returned to his post at Reval. He 
was here fortunate enough to succeed in obtaining the affections of 
a lady of large fortune, whom he married, and in consequence re- 
tired from public life. 

The egregious vanity of this ephemeral writer could ill brook the 
overwhelming superiority of such men as ScuLeceL, Goerue, and 
Scatter: conscious of the vast difference that subsisted between 
their merits and his own, and presuming upon the prevalence of 
that wretched taste which had so long tolerated and even approved 
his maudlin productions, ‘‘ he waged an acrimonious war against”- 
all “* who endeavoured to raise the German literature to the per- 
fection of the classical models of Greeve and Rome. He sneeringly 
called them the new school.” Discreditable to the Germans as is 
the applause that they lavished on Korzesur’s dramatic writings, 
they were not infatuated enough to erect his style into a school for 
writing: it was scarcely possible that Korzesue should be the 
founder of a school, while masters so very far above him were ficu- 
rishing. 

His retirement at Friedenthal, disturbed only by these light skir- 
mishes with a distant enemy, was a period of comparative repose 
and domestic comfort, which he was destined not long to enjoy. 
An invitation was sent to him by Baron Braun to come to Vienna, 
and assume the editorship of acritical journal, which was to regu- 
late the dramatic taste of that city. He accepted of this office, and 
repaired to Vienna. With this critical journal however he proceeded 
no farther than the prospectus, but undertook to write anonymous 
criticisms in the court gazette. These gave great offence to many, 
butnot to the court, for ‘* at the end of six months he was in- 
trusted with the sole management of the Court Theatre. ” 

His system of direction being more lively than any that they had 
previously been used to, involved him in perpetual squabbles with 
the performers, who preferted a formal complaint against him, and 
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though they were unable to substantiate any charge. At the close 
of the year 1798 he withdrew from the management. ‘“ The em- 
peror granted him an annual pension of 1000 florins for life, and 
appointed him dramatic writer to the Court Theatre with permis- 
sion to reside wherever he liked. He was only bound to send his 
dramatic compositions to Vienna previous to their being performed 
any where else.” 

After some little excursions, he returned to Weimar, to reside with 
his mother, but his restless disposition did not permit him to re- 
main long in this retirement. He again turned his desires towards 
the Russian dominions, to which, in spite of the emperor Paut’s 
express interdict against foreigners, and the intreaties of his friends, 
he persisted in going. The desire of his wife to revisit her relations 
the circumstance of his children being at Petersburgh, and the ne- 
cessity of repairing to his estates there, were his alleged motives, 
and having procured a passport from the Russian ambassador at 
Berlin, he undertook the journey. 

On his arrival at Polatigen, the first Russian town, he wads arrested, and sent 
with his wife and family to Mittau. His papers were seized and conveyed-to 
the governor of that place. This circumstance gave him hopes, that if bis 
papers were examined by the emperor, he would learn what sort of man he 
was, and honour him with his confidence. These hopes, however, were so 
much the more extraordinary, as they were not warranted by any thing which 
his papers contained. On the contrary, when they were afterwards returned to 
him, he discovered that a friendly hand had obliterated a passage which would 
have been highly offensive to the emperor PAUL, as it contained a bitter censure 
of his conduct. His hopes, therefore, seem to countenance the suspicidn which 
has often been thrown out against KoTzeBue, that he had with him some papers 
by which he intended to insinuate himself into the good graces of the emperor 
Paut, who was fond of secret denunciations. 

At Mittau he was compelled to separate from his wife, and pro- 
ceed under the guardianship of a messenger of the senate, and a 
counsellor of state, as he imagined to Petersburgh, but 
On awakening from a short slumber, he perceived to his great astonishment and 
terror, that they were not on the high road to Petersburgh, with which he was 
well acquainted, but on a strange road which went along the banks of the Duna. 
His alarm rose to despair, when the messenger informed him by stealth at the 
next post-house, that they were taking him to Tobolsk, and not to St. Peters- 
burgh. ; 

This discovery induced him to attempt an escape, in which how- 
ever he was not successful ; and after a very harrassing journey, by 
which his health was considerably impaired, 


On the 11th of June or 30th of May, old style, they reached "Tobolsk. 
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At Tobolsk, where Korzesve was most kindly received by the governor, Mr. 
Von Kuscue err, he learnt to his great surprise and alarm, that the emperor’s 
orders assigned the government, but not the town, of Tobolsk for his residence. 
At the governor’s recommendation, he selected Kurgan which is four hun- 
dred and forty versts further from Tobolsk, but is in a milder climate, and 
affords very agreeable society. 

, On the 25th of June, 1800, Korzesue, under the escort of a subaltern, and 
attended by his new servant, proceeded from Tobolsk to Kurgan, where, thanks 
to letters of recommendation from the governor of the country, he was most 
cordially received by his fellow sufferers. He soon arranged himself in his 
lodgings as comfortably as the state of the town and his own situation would 
allow. His way of living in general, he describes to have been the following : 
“* I rose,”’ said he, “ at six in the morning, studied the Russian language for 
one hour; as not a person in the town spoke any other, it was absolutely ne- 
cessary for me to acquire its knowledge. I then took my breakfast, and passed 
several hours in writing an account of my misfortunes. After this task, which 
at length had almost become pleasant to me, ! usually walked for an hour on 
the bauks of the Tobol, in my bed gown and slippers, as | could get there un- 
observed from my house through the yard. 1 had marked out the exteat of 
two versts for my daily walk. At my return [ used to read for about one hour, 
generally in Seneca. I then sat down to my frugal dinuer, after which I in- 
dulged in a pap, and then took up Patvas’ or GMELIN’s ‘‘ Travels,” till Soko- 
LoFF, a Polish exile, called to take the diversion of shooting with me. On our 
return from our sports, he commonly drank tea with me, over which we re- 
peated the story of our misfortunes, imparted to each other our hopes, or feebly 
combated each other’s fears. After he was gone, | again read ‘‘ Seneca,” amu- 
sed myself with a solitary game at cards, called grande patience, and went to 
bed more or less depressed (Iam almost ashamed to own it) as the cards had 
been more or less in my favour. 

A lucky chance would have it, that a paragraph was just about this time in- - 
serted in the ‘‘ Moscow Gazette,’ relative to the brilliant success which Kot- 
ZEBUE’S plays met with in England. 


And— 


On the 19th of July, 1800, a horseman dispatched by the governor of Tobolsk, 
arrived to inform him officially, that a messenger of the senate had brought 
orders from the emperor, for KoTzenue’s immediate return. 


On reaching Petersburgh, he found his wife, who having heard 
of his recal, had repaired thither. 


His celebrity as an author had sent him to Siberia, and the same celebrity 
effected his recal. His writings contain the most opposite assertions, demo- 
cratical and despotical principles, eulogies of the Christian religion, and the 
most determined infidelity; they defend the rights of men, and preach the 
severest despotism ; they contend for freedam of thought, and recommend the 
fettering of the mind. In short his cameleon-like colours were sure to please 
‘in’ some shade, and to merit the applause of those whose principles are not 
fixed on the imm utable basis of truth. 
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Several years before, KotzEBuE had written a short. afterpiece, intitled 
** Peter the Third’s Old Coachman,” (Peter’s des Dritten alter Leibkutscher, ) 
to celebrate a generous action of the emperor Paut’s father. A young man 
named KRrAsMoPoLski, had translated it into the Russian language, and dedi- 
cated it and transmitted it to the emperor, who perused it with pleasure. He 
instantly ordered a valuable ring to be given to the translator, and at the same 
time forbade the printing of the manuscript. Some hours after he again asked 
for the play, re-perused it, and allowed it to be printed on condition of certain 
passages, and among others the following one: ‘‘ My emperor saluted me, he 
salutes all worthy people,’’ being omitted. In the course of the day, he asked 
for the piece a third time, read it over, and then allowed it to be printed 
without any alteration whatever. At the same time he declared, that he had 
wronged the original author, whose name was mentioned in the title page. He 
immediately ordered KotzEBue’s papers to be examined. They were entrusted 
to a man of the most gentle disposition, who wishing to serve Korzesur, obli- 
terated the obnoxious passage, wherein the emperor PauL.was contrasted with 
the emperor Francis, and made such a favourable report, that the dramatic 
, author was not only recalled, but loaded with truly imperial gifts. 

His majesty appointed him manager of the German Theatre, with the title of 
an Imperial Aulic Counsellor, and an anuual salary of 3000 roubles, which, 
upon KotzecBue’s representations of its insufficiency, was raised to 5000 roubles, 
independent of the second representations of his new dramatic pieces, being 
for his own benefit. 

He was now once more in his element. His passion for the stage, and the 
hopes of acquiring great honours and riches, made him overlook the thorns 
with which he knew this apparent flowery path to be beset. The censorship, 
though exercised with much lenity by the aulic counsellor, ADELUNG, gave him 
much trouble. In order to please the emperor Paut, the word republic was 
not allowed to be pronounced in his play of ** Octavia,’’ nor did Anthony dare 
to say, ‘‘ die like a Roman free!” In his Comedy of the ‘* Epigram,” it was 
found necessary to change the Emperor of Japan into the Master of that 
island, and to leave out the observation that Caviar comes from Russia, and 
that Russia is to the Germans, a distant country; the counsellor was not 
suffered to think himself a good patriot, in having refused to marry a foreigner, 
nor was the remark allowed, that a vulet could be an insolent fellow; the 
passage which observes, that his highness was neither blind nor sick was 
struck out; the princess was not permitted to have a greyhound, nor the coun- 
sellor to tickle the dog’s ears. 

In the play entiled the ‘* Two Klingsbergs,”” the Russian Prince, who is 
incidentally mentioned, was transformed into a great foreign nobleman; the 
lady who is to wear a Polish cap, was made to wear an Hungurian one; the 
word fortress was changed to prison, courtier to flatterer, and my uncle the 
minister, to my all-powerful uncle. The exclamation of young Klingsberg, 
respecting his aunt and Amelia, ‘* at last they will be princesses!’ was struck 
out as offensive. ' is , 

In the play called the ‘‘ Abbe de l’Epee,”” (Deaf and Dumb,) citizens were 
not allowed to live at Toulouse. Franval durst not say, woe to my native 
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cowntry! but woe to my country! because a Russian edict prohibited the use 
of the word native country or father’s land. ‘* These instances,” KotzeBuE 
justly observes, ‘‘ are sufficient to show how dangerous the office of censor 
was to him who exercised it, and how oppressive to the author upon whom it 
was exercised,”’ 


‘hese incidents serve to show the extreme nicety and caprice of 
the literary censorship at that time and place. But notwithstand- 
ing the numerous advantages which Korzesue enjoyed at Peters- 
‘burgh, he describes (‘‘ The most memorable year of my life”) his re- 
sidence there as peculiarly disagreeable, on account of the eontinual 
apprehensions in which the arbitrary government of the emperor 
Paut kept him. From these, however, he was relieved by being 
admitted to an interview with the emperor, and enjoying an employ- 
ment about his person, which he retained, together with his entire 
favour, till the death of that monarch on the the 11th of March, 
1801. 

This circumstance induced him to solicit his discharge from the 
management of the theatre, which he obtained, together with the 
continuance of his pension, and a title of College Counsellor. (Kel- 
legienrath.) 

He first went to Weimar, and resided alternately there and at Jena: but he 
never could make a protracted stay in his native country, because he was no 
where less liked. Indeed his endless literary squabbles, his slanderous con- 
tempt of the new school, his indecorous strictures upon Goetue and his friends, 
were not calculated to obliterate the memory of his former errors. 


In 1802, Korzescr removed to Berlin ; doubtless to a man of his disposi- 
tion, the most desirable place to reside in. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


—>r}4<—. 


Tie Vampire; or, the Bride of the Isles. A Romantic Melo-drama, in two 
acts, preceded by an Introductory Vision, By J.R.Piancue. vo, pp. 36, 
price 2s.—LownpkEs. 

THERE is hardly a fiction within the pale of romance so power- 

fully qualified as that of the “‘ Vampire” to stimulate our feelings 

and secure our admiration. This subject, however, has been mise- 

rably handled, and we really wonder, from materials of so paltry a 

sort as those supplied by the wretched ape of Lord Byron, that a 

dramatic tale could have been compiled of half the interest this ef- 

fort fiossesses. 
The French, it seems, whose ingenuity in constructing this kind 
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of pieces is really remarkable, first formed a drama upon the pre- 

sent subject, and to that drama Mr. Piancne is indebted for the 

fable and characters of this fortunate production. It is freely trans- 

lated, according to his own acknowledgment, and we cordially 

adduce its pleasant alternations of elegance and humour as a hap- 

py model for those who may labour in the same votation. Many 

of the lyrical stanzas are highly poetical, and the ‘‘ Introductory | 
Vision” is penned altogether, in a style that melo-dramatists are’ 
seldom able to assume. The part of Mc. Swill is rendered effective 

- and agreeable by some very sprightly touches, and we should do 

injustice to our own feelings and the fiat of the public, in. with- 

holding from Mr. Piancne the praise of having taught us, by his 

original spirit, to treat him as even more than a liberal translator. 
The vein of comic fertility laid open by this young writer, in his 

excellent burlesque of ‘‘ Amoroso,” appears to be coupled with a 

true taste for serious composition, and we therefore advise him to 

employ his united talents in the fabrication of a drama, by which 

they may be urged and elicited. 


—> >< 


Woman's Will—a Riddle! An Operatic Drama, in three acts, by Eemunp L, 
Swirt, Eso. @vo, pp. 79, price 2s. 6d.—STockDALe. 


IN our last number, we underwent the task of anatomizing a pro- 
~" duction ycleped “a serious opera,” and fate has now thrown before 
us a composition bearing the title of ‘‘ an Operatic Drama.” It is 
amusing to an etymologist, to observe the strange distortions into 
which words are twisted by these theatrical gentlemen, and how 
entirely they are divested of their original meaning. The extensive 
variety of cognomena which has of late years been introduced into 
the dramatic world, is such as to defy every attempt at a classi- 
fication ; we have ‘iin addition to tragedy, comedy, opera, and farce, 
which used to be our whole stock of general titles, melodrama, 
operetta, musical drama, dramatic romance, dramatic legend, 
romantic drama, and a piece was last season produced under 
the very accurate and definite description of a dramatic piece.* 
It results from all this confusion, that the true nature of a drama- 
tic performance of the present day, is to be ascertained only by in- 
spection, and many monsters have within our memory, been pro- 
duced, which the closest examination scarcely enables us to refer 
to any known class. An opera or operatic drama separated from 





, *Montoni ; or, the Phantom. 
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from its allies, music and scenic decoration, affords as little food 
for criticism as any species of performance that exercises the 
typographic art; nor should we have troubled either ourselves, 
or our readers with Mr. Swirt’s labours, had not Mr. ARNop con- 
descended to assure us, at the foot of his bill, that “ the first critics 
of the day” had pronounced it to be unsurpassed by any modern 
effort (amongst other excellences) for ‘‘ the poetical beauty of the 
language.” Anxious to add our own humble suffrage, to the applause — 
of these mighty masters of the critical art, we have attentively 
perused the operatic drama, called “‘ Woman’s Will—a Riddle,” 
andare mostsorry to be obligedto recordour totaldissent from the 
first critics of the day, and to pronounce ‘‘ Woman’s Will—a Rid- | 
dle” to be as destitute of ‘ poetical beauty of language,” as it is of 
every other requisite to form a decent drama. One thought 
has occurred to us, to console us for this opacity of intellect on 
our parts, which an opposition to the first critics of the day might 
argue, and it is this; that not being able to discover on record, 
the opinion of any person at all entitled to the rank of a critic, in 
favour of this operatic drama, it may be, that the manager of the 
theatre feeling himself strongly impressed with this opinion, im- 
agined that the “first critics of the day” would coincide with him, 
and issued this notice to the public, without sacertaining that they 
had ; and that, in point of fact, these critics never have entertained 
any such opinion. At all events, itis more agreeable to our amour 
propre to attribute the error to the manager, than to ourselves. 

The author of this drama:seems to have been fully aware of the 
vast variety of prototypes, of which he might have availed himself in 
adapting the story he has selected to the stage; his preface gives 
the following pedgree of it : 


Gesta Romanorum. 





Boccacto. Gowrr. 
*< Story of Florent.” 


CHAUCER. 
““ Wife of Bathe’s Tale.” © 


Beaumont and Fiercner. 
‘“¢ Women Pleased.’’ 





VoLtTarre. Favarr. GARRICK. 
Ce qui plait aux dames.” ‘‘ Fee Urgele.”’ ‘¢ Christmas Tale.”’ 
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If there is any defect in the construction of this drama, it is not 
for the want of a sufficient, variety of models ; and it appears to us, 
that the only inducement to redramatize a story, which has been 
introduced on the stage in so many shapes, must be the desire to 
free it from defects, which have in all the other versions disfigured 
it. But though aware of the existence of these numerous dramas, 
on the same subject, it does not appear, that the attention of the 
author was directed to any one of them, but that of Beaumont 
and Fierener ; and, indeed, this opera is nothing more than an 
alteration of ‘‘ Women Pleased.” | 

The circumstance of a dramatic poem, from such hands as those 
of Beaumont and Fiercuer, being restored to the stage, mutilated 
and disfigured by a person, whose proudest boast will never exceed 
mediocrity, is not a subject of congratulation. 

In all the versions of this story, except the English dramatic 
one, it has retained its original essence of a fairy tale; and 
' as such may be admitted to be one of the most aniusing and 
ingenious that has ever been constructed. In introducing it to the — 
English stage, Beaumont and Fiercuer, for the sake of dramatic 
consistency, discarded all the supernatural agency, and reduced it 
to a tale of ordinary life. We cannot compliment their judgment 
on this transformation ; for many incidents which, in the hemis- 
phere of romance, shed a pleasing brilliancy, when removed to the 
regions of sober morality, shine with a broad distressing glare : 
things which in a fairy tale are amusing enough, when attempted 
to be reconciled with probability, become outre and disgusting. 
This we think is the case even in ‘‘ Women Pleased :” but in that 
comedy, the story in question forms only the outline of the first 
plot ; and the second plot comprehends a set of characters and a- 
series of incidents infinitely more amusing. In the conduct of the 
main story, the author of this opera has closely followed the mo- 
del before him; his principal variation being the introduction of 
the Lady Clementine (the Belvidere of the original,) in a variety of 
disguises, besides that of the Beldame, viz. a milkmaid, a farmer’s 
wife, a gipsey, and a chambermaid, and this improvement was intro- ' 
duced, we suppose, for displaying Miss Keuy’s skill and activity , 
in changing her dress; we could not perceive that it added much 
to the interest of the drama. But the greatest falling off from the 
original was observable in the defect of character and of poetry. 
In ‘‘ Women Pleased,” Belvidere is an exquisitely drawn and fas- 
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cinating character; for mildness and tenderness she is surpassed, by 
few heroines of the British drama; nor does the whole play com- 
prize a person who is not distinguished by some traits of individu- 
ality. Penurio, the miser’s servant, is an amusing instance of the 
tendency of the mind to propose as its swummum bonum that of 
which it has experienced the severest deprivation, and accord- 
ingly his insatiable voracity is not only characteristic, but strictly 
in keeping. The language of the play, too, is throughout poeti- 
cal and pointed. In ‘‘ Woman’s Will,” we look in vain for, any 
of these excellencies. All the point of Clementine’s character seems 
to lie in the rapid change of apparel. The uncle of Casario, an 
old fellow that always talks in the cant of diplomacy, is the only 
sketch of character in the drama ; for the voracity of Corvino is an 
insipid caricature. Its outrageous absurdity may be deduced from 
the following speech : 

It was only this morning had such a bout with, my appetite at breakfast, 
and pelted it with eggs and toast a whole hour by the clock. Then I smothered 
it in onious with a couple of rabbets, chopped it up with minced veal, and skew- 
ered it to the liver-wing of a roast turkey. But all would not do :—the incor- 
rigible varlet grew so troublesome, that I was fain to knock him down with an 
edgeebone of beef. 
whilst his always living in the land of plenty divests this peculiar- 
ity of every degree of point. Casario is a mere sing-song lover. 
The boasted “ poetical beauty of the language” is still beyond our 
discovery. The dialogue is a sort of inflated prose of which some 
attempt at musical cadence is the only poetical attribute ; the fol- 
lowing very short specimen may perhaps content the curiosity of 
our readers on this point: 


O, Love, whose illuming power opens and animates the heart, why is the 
bosom darkened of thy faithful votary ? 


The poetry of the songs,is of that mediocre kind which one always 
expects and generally finds in an English opera. The two follow- 
ing are the best : 
Song—Cesario. 
| a 
The heart of a woman! that mixture of wiles, 
Neither seen in her frowns, nor displayed in her smiles ; 
No cunning can catch it, so secret and sly, 
And ‘tis guarded alike by her lip and her eye. 
Il. 
Logicians may, look ,in the face of the fair, 
But the pulse of the heart docs not palpitate there ; 
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And philosophers idly may puaale their braitis; 
To read on her cheek what het bosoxli contwitis, 
iit, 
O, woman! how far hive ! jouriiey’d io ineet 
A teacher so kind of a lesson 86 sweet! 
From the glance of thine eye ict the mystery shile, 
And the porch of the temple shall lead to the shriné. 
Song—Cesanrio. (onitted.) 
. I, . 
Cold unpitying planet, thou 
Movest on thy silent way, 
With as clear and cloudless brow, 
As wheti Love had lit thy ray. 
I have heard the poets afy, 
Moon, thou wert inconstant ;—now, 
Be that title changed while we 
Mourn thy cruel constancy. 
If. 
Laughing eyes have on thee gazed ; 
Tears have dithmied thee froii thei view ; 
Still, as lovers blamed or praised, 
Thou hast sailed unheeded through 
Firmaments of boundless blue ; 
And in lonely splendor raised, 
Beamed as bright, as how, When we 
Moorn thy bright inconstancy. 
The utivost that Epiunp L. Swirr, Esq. Seeins to have attained 
in this production is, from a very amusing old play to have con- 
structed a very insipid new opera. 
—>p}e 


Origival and Select Poetrp. 


SONG. 

YES, o’er her brow a beam may ffit, 
Divinely, purely bright ; 

Her lip may be the throne of wit; 
Hér bosom of delight : 

Her graceful form, and éasy afr, 
Enhance the gazer’s view, 

But will they claim a momniént’s care, 
From him who lives for you ? 
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That gentler smile, that milder gaze, 
Is dearer to my heart, 

Than that meridian, ardent blaze 
Her eyes of radiance dart. 

The smiles that beam alike on all, 
However bright they be, 

Have not the charms of those that fall, 


In lonely light'on me. 
. M. Leman Reve. 


Re 


SONG. 


THE heart is like a cup of gold, 
With rosy nectar fill’d, 

When love’s rich tide around it roll’d, 

* Thro’ every vein has thrill’d. 


For still the cup and heart combine 
No barren bliss to know ; 

Their ends achiev’d when love and wine 
The brims of both o’erflow. 


—>rh— 


AN ADDRESS 


Written by Mr. Cuar.es Dyer, (Author of the “ Biographical Sketches of 
Illustrious Men,’’) and delivered by Mr. HenpERson, at the Theatre Royat 
Haymarket, April\0, 1820, for the fourth annual benefit, of the Philanthro- 
pic Institution, under the patronage of his royal highness the duke of Sussex, 
founded in 1811, by Mr. R. B. Warts, for affording relief to the distressed 
at their own homes. 


YE friends of man whose gen’rous hearts can feel 
For others’ woes with all a brother’s zeal, 

Who promptly shed the sympathising tear, 

For all humanity must suffer here ! 

Who, with incessant.toil, have striven to chase, 
The vulture famine from the human race ; 

Oft sought the dark abodes—the noxious cells, 
Where sorrow, sickness, disappointment dwells ; 
Where some poor wretch of ev’ry ‘comfort ’reft, 
Whom friends forsake, and even hope has left, 
Has press’d with aching limbs a scanty bed, 
While madd’ning pains have rack’d his fever’d head ! 


E. N - B. 
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Till your kind aid has rais’d life’s sinking flame, 
And health restor’d to the exhausted frame. 

Thus sav’d by you, he lifts his grateful eyes, 

While heaven-born transports in his bosom rise : 
Though faint his voice yet still it shall be heard, 
Where saint-like mercy meets its due reward. 
Enthron’d on high, beyond the passing storm, 
There Charity displays her angel form ; 

Bends on these favor’d isles her face sublime, 

And sheds her influence o’er the wings of time ; 
While round her throng,—the weary,—the distress’d, 
To shroud their sorrows in her ample vest. 
Illustrious Kent !—that name to virtue dear, 

Felt her pure spirit while he journey’d here, 
Departed friend of all that could dispense 
Strength to the cause of true benevolence : 

But, snatch’d from earth, while yet in life’s full bloom, 
Silent he sleeps, the tenant of the tomb. 
Disastrous day ! which then for ever gave, 

Our Royal Patron to an early grave ; 

But truth and goodness, weeping o’er his shrine, 
Shall round his urn unfading laurels twine. 

This night we come and offer to your view, 

The scenes that CumBer.anp from nature drew ; 
Secure to meet no envious critic here, 

With frown malignant or with jealous sneer, 

To check the ardour of a friendly train, 

Who hope, once more, your kind applause to gain; 
And trust again approving smiles to find, 

F~-om every liberal hand and gen’rous mind. 


— re — 
Cheatrical Suquisition. 


Hic patet ingeniis campus: certusque merenti 
Stat favor: ornatur propriis industria donis.—Ciavupian. 


KING’S THEATRE. 


Avcust 1. Il Flauto Magico; Le Bal; Le Sultan Genercux. 
5. Tancredi ; Ibid ; La Rose. 
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8. No performance.* 
12. 11 Don Giovanni; Le Bal; La Rose. 
15. No Performance. 


CLOSE OF THE SEASON. 


TUESDAY, August 15.—This theatre, we regret to state; has been 
compelled to close its doors abruptly for want of funds to continue 
the performances. The immediate cause of this interruption is 
said to have been the refusal of the band, whose salaries were ten 
nights in arrear, to contribute their services, unless the whole 
amount of their accumulated demand was instantly paid. An offer 
was made to divide among them whatever eash might be taken at 
the door ; but this offer being promptly rejected, it was found ne- 
cessary to issue a notice that, ‘‘ owing -to sudden and unforeseen 
cireumstances,” the entertainments were suspended. 

It is reported that an application to Mr. Waters for the pur- 
chase df his property has been made by a party of the subscribers, 
who are anxious to gratify their propensities for theatrical manage- 
ment, and render themselves contemptible at an enormous expense. 
Such folly as this is too absurd for consideration, and too impene- 
trable for reproof. It is the folly of high life, and we challenge the 
stoutest of its defenders to specify the folks of a lower class among 
whom their reigning folly is ever so stupidly obstinate, or so pal- 
pably egregious. Mr. Waters, we know, will surrender his rights 
in the Opera-House, at any time, for a fair equivalent, worried and 
impoverished as he has been by the meanness and chicariery of the 
great people by whom that establishment is said to be supported. 
We shall be sorry, however, for this event, if it takes place, be- 
cause it seems to us that no concern of a public nature can be pro- 
perly conducted, when the managers are too independent to consult 
any taste, or obey any dictate but their own. This, however, will 
be precisely the situation of the Opera-House, should it ever de- 
volve upon the titled boobies who are pretending to its possession, 
and we therefore hope that Mr. Waresrs, for the sake at least of 
public enjoyment, will succeed in resisting the scandalous influence 
that has so long been exerted to ruin bis fortune and abolish his au- 
thority. A public institution, we repeat it, can only be carried on 
by unwearied enterprise and incessant labour. The director of such 





* Owing to the death of the duchess of York. 
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aa institution must be spurred -by his interest to. the performance 
of his duty, and we feel no hesitation in asserting that public 
amusement can never be realized: when individual advantage is not 
the object. Now as laziness and stupidity are among the known 
privileges of the peerage, we cannot see that the splendours of the 
King’s Theatre are likely to be maintained beneath its immediate 
auspices, and Apollo therefore keep us, we say, from the hands of 
Right Honourable simpletons. 


—rrhee— 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 































August 15. King Richard, Richmond, Mr. Boots ;— Liar. 
16..Venice Preserved,—Pierre. Mr. Bootn ;—Love laughs at Lock- 
smiths,--Captcin Beldare, Mr. T. Cooke; Risk, Mr. H. Wi- 
L1aMs 3; Solomon Lob, Mr. WEsTon. 
17. Hamlet; Three Weeks after Marriage. 
18. New Way to pay old Debts; Liar. 
19. Othel'o; Modern Antiques. 
21. King Lear,—£dgur, Mr. Boorn ;—Prisoner at Large. 
22. King Richard the Third; Two Strings to your Bow. 
24. New Way to pay old Debts ; Fortune's Frolic. 
_ 26, Hamlet; Who's the Dupe. 
28. Othello; Prisoner at Large. 


THIS house has been re-opened “‘ for the purpose.of affording the : 
public. an opportunity of witnessing the performances of Mr. Kzan, 
in. his principal characters, before his positive departure for ' 
America ;” and we are sorry to state that so paltry an experiment 
has not been attended with all the loss and discredit we had antici- 
pated for its exhibitions. 

So thin and poor a company has seldom been collected within 
the walls of a London theatre, as Mr. Eviiston has assembled 
upon this memorable occasion to eke out the efforts of the ““ Ad- 
mirable Kean.” That the town should submit to be insulted by 
the meanness of such a manager, or the imbecility of his hirelings, 
is to.us much more.a subject of regret than surprise ; for we have 
seen. the. apathy. of the public in theatrical matters too long to 
depend upon it, even under circumstances of the sharpest provo- ’ 
cation, for.a word of abhorrence, or a feeling of resentment. The 
town. is a huge bear, which Mr. Exz1ston has tamed down to his 
mandate; his ring is.in.its.nose, and it must henceforth obey the 
staff of its tyrannical leader. ; 
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That admirable actor, Mr. Boorn, has been engaged to perform 
in conjunction with his old antagonist, Mr. Kean, to whose supe- 
rior fortune, after frequent defiance, he has wisely submitted. 
This incomparable genius was announced by his fine old Roman 
names of Junius Brutus, but even that novelty has not tempted us 
to honour him with our notice; and so there he stands, respected 
purchaser, to court thy applause, unvisited by our criticism, and 
unhurt by our censure. We like Mr. Boorn extremely at the 
houses of minor entertainment, in the dramas of that congenial 
spirit, Moncrigrr; but we conjure him, as he values our forbear- 
ance, to retreat from the purlieus of a sanctuary he has no title to 
infest, and spare us the troublesome task of reverting to his 
exploded pretensions. 

The unfairness of Mr. Eruisron in resuming his season at a 
period when the Summer theatres are getting in their little harvest, 
has been forcibly pointed out by the proprietor of the English 
Opera- House, in the following statement : 

Since the Patentees of the Winter Theatres incessantly complain of the 
encroachments of other theatres; and appeal by Petitions against those that 
Open under the Lord Chamberlain’s Licenses, and by Prosecutions against those 
that act under the Licenses of the Magistrates, it is time that the attention of 
the Legislature, and of the Public, should be called to the gradual encroach- 
ments made by these great establishments on their more limited and more de- 
fenceless neighbours. 

In GakRrick’s time, the Winter Theatres played never more than 150 or 160 
nights in the year; till within the last ten years, they never exceeded an ave- 
rage of 200 nights ; opening in the middle of September, and closing early in 
June, They have now gradu-l'y extended their performances from the beginn- 
ing of September to towards me ad of July, leaving only an interval of six 
or seven weeks, when the to. u is comparatively empty, (and. in the dog-days) 
for the Summer Theatres to reap their little scanty harvest. 

The Theatre Royal Drury-Lane has now re-opened in the middle of August, 
leaving the Summer Theatres twenty-one nights only free from an oppressive 
covetousness, which it sassiiain can 1 only be bounded by the ruin of more hum- 
ble rivals. 

The attention of the public is now w respectfully called to this brief statement; 
and their continued patronage earnestly solicited to the Theatre Royal English 
Opera-House, in which the most animated exertions will continue to be made 
to merit their favour. 

To this temperate remonstrance the lessee of Drury-lane Theatre 
replied in the subsequent terms, and the reader will not do justice 
to their spirit, their elegance, or their propriety, unless he lends 
them the fullest attention : 
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This Theatre overflows every night. The Patentees cannot condescend to 
enter into a competition of scurrility, which is only fitted for Minor Theatres, 
—what their powers really are, will be, without any public appeal, legally 
decided in November next, and any gasconade can only be supposed to be 


caused by cunning or poverty. 

Can any thing be more conclusive than this answer, more applica- 
ble than its substance, or more dispassionate than its form? ‘* The 
theatre overflows every night,” that is to say, for the whole of the 
three evenings, on which it had been opened!!! It is true, that 
this fact had neither been involved nor denied by Mr. Arnoup’s 
appeal, but what then? It furnished the liberal lessee with an op-: 
portunity for his gasconade, and till the experience of two trials 
convinced him that both his wisdom and veracity were impeached 
by this publication, he continued to exhibit the effervescence of a 
coarse, ignorant, and angry mind, writhing under the lash of a 
charge it wanted candour to admit, or dexterity to repel. 

We have not atiendcd the performances of Mr. Kxan, because 
our sentiments are already expressed upon every charac‘er in which, 
he has appeared. Of the persons,’ generally speaking, with whom 
he is associated, but little can be said, and that little we shall 
reserve till their talents are more regularly seen, ard more freely 
expanded. 

On the subject of Mr. Krax’s departure some very’ judicious 
remarks will be found in ancther part of sur miscellany ; but we 
cannot help ovserving that this Jight from the friends. who have 
raised him tc estimation and emolument, is » most wngracious 
step, and on his return, would werrant the exercise of that neglect 
and indifference he has certainly shown towards his public sup- 
porters. There is nc motive for Mr. Xean’s abandonment of the 
British stage but a prospect of superior advantage, and when we 
consider the vast amount of his present pecuniary gains, such a 
prospect, we aver, ought rot to have allured him from those by 
whom his proudest triumphs have been cherished and attested. 
Gratitude is a good feeling upon all occasions, and we wish, where 


the debt of duty is so large, that Mr. Kean had submitted to its 
generous dictates. | 


<Pie 


Vor. I. New Sens. 
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THEATRE ROYAL HAYMARKET, 


Avcust 1. Actor of all Work; Beggar’s Opera; Prize,—Lenitive, Mr. J. 
Russet; Label, Mr. WILLIAMs. 
2. Ibid; Ibid ; Roland for an Oliver. 

3. Day ‘after the Wedding; Ibid ; Son in law. 

4. Actor of all Work; Ibid; Three Weeks after Marriage. 

5. Jealous Wife; Rosina,— Rosina, Miss R. Corr. 

7. No Performance.* 

&. Ibid.* 

9. Constant Couple,—Sir Harry Wildair, Mrs. Marvyn; Beau 
Clincher, Mr. Farrtey; Colonel Standard, Mr. Connor; 
Alderman Smuggler, Mr. Terry; Clincher Jun., Mr. J. Rus- 
SELL; Vizard, Mr. BarnarD; Dickey, Mr. MENAGE; Tom 
Errand, Mr. Hammonn; Angelica, Miss Leicn; Ladg 
Darling, Mrs. Pearce ; Parley, Mrs. Jones; Lady Lurewell, 
Mrs. DALTON ;—Wet Weather. (Benefit of Mrs. MaRbyn. ) 

10. Roland for an Oliver ; ; Pigeons and Crows; Rosina. 

11. Teazing made Easy; Too late for Dinner,— Rafter, Mr. J. Rus- 
sELL ; Pincroft, Mr. Wittiams; Miss Somerton, Miss LeiGn ; 
#etty, Miss GrzEN—Songs ; Harlequin and Cinderella. (Benejit 
of Mr. FARLEY.) , 

12. Actor of all Work; Exchange no Robbery; or, the Diamond 
Ring,—Sam Swipes, Mr. Liston; Sir Christopher Cranberry, 
Mr.Terry ; Sir Lennox Leinster, Mr. Connor ; Captain Little- 
worth, Mr. Barnard ; La Motte, Mr. Fartey; Simon Swipes, 
Mr. WittiaMs; Lady Cranberry, Mrs.MarvyNn ; Miss Melrose, 
Miss Leicn; A/rs. Swipes, Mrs. Gipss ;—Son in law. 

14. No Performance. + 

15. Roland for an Oliver ; Exchange no Robbery ; High Life below 
Stairs. 

15. Prize ; Ibid; Revenant Surprise. 

17. Day after the Wedding ; Ibid; Wet Weather, 

18. Roland for an Oliver; ibid; Killing no Murder. 

19. Personation ; Ibid; Pigeons and Crows. 

21. Ibid; Exit by Mistake,—Juck Straw, Mr. W1i..iaMs ; Seip, 
Mr. FARLEY 3 ; Harriet, Miss Leicu. 

26. Pigeons and Crows ; Day after the Wedding ; Exchange no Rob- 
bery. 

22. King Henry the Fourth,—King Henry, Mr. Youncer; Prince ef 
Wales, Mr. Connor; Hotspur, Mr. C. Kemare; Sir John 
Falstaff, Mr. TERRY $ Francis, Mr. J. Russert ;—Plot and 
Counterplot. 

23. Rivals,—Mrs. Malaprop, Mrs. Ginss;—X.Y.Z.  (Bene- 
Sit of Mrs. Gipss.) 

24. Pigeons and Crows; Sylvester Daggerwood; Exchange no 

Robbery. 

25. She Stoops to Conquer ; Personation; Plot and Counterplot. 

26. Pigeous and Crows ; Day after the Wedding; Exchange no Robbery. 

28. Who wants a Guinea; Bombastes Furioso; Farmer,—Jemmy 
Jumps, Mr. Jones; Valentine, Mr. Duruser; Rundy, Mr. 
J. Russert; Louisa Miss R. Corri. 


ROSINA. 
FRIDAY, August 5.—Our opinions of Miss R. Corri have been 
strongly confirmed by her appearance as the heroine of this piece, 
in which she exhibited the refined tase and consummate skill so 


¢ Owing to the death of the duchess of York. 
+ Owing to the funeral of the duchess of York. 
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brilliantly developed by her exertions in the ‘‘ Beggar’s Opera.” 
We were glad to witness Mr. Duruset’s assumption of Belville, 
the airs in which he executed with a tenderness and simplicity that 
were really delightful. The merits ‘of this gentleman have long 
been familiar to us, and we rejoice greatly at the general sanction 
to which his claims are finally admitted. 


THE CONSTANT COUPLE. 

WEDNESDAY, August 9.—This comedy has obtained a high re- 
putation, and we shall doubtless be expected to acquiesce in the 
soundness of its merit and the splendor of its name. Unluckily 
we like to think for ourselves, and in pursuance of that privilege 
shall take the liberty of stating our dissent from the received 
notions of its excellence, though circumstances at present will 
only permit us to propound the opinions we are anxious to 
maintain. 

Farqunar caught the modes of his moment with great power, 
and amazing quickness ; he was a susceptible writer, and took 
hints from the time with a happiness that demands our admiration, 
though it cannot justify our praise. His talents were purely 
natural, neither heightened by cultivation, nor enlarged by research ; 
he has left us the pictures which a rapid perception supplied, and 
knew no more of those great properties with which his art is 
invested,—the modelling of character and the transmission of sen- 
timent, than Cotman, or Morton, or Reynoups, or Hook, or any 
other local scribbler who scrawls literary caricatures and dubs 
himself with the title of a dramatic writer. The tints of Far- 
QuHAR, it is true, have been mellowed by age, but his design was 
originally rude, and his figures are still grotesque. They are | 
sketches that require nature, because the artist wanted genius. 

If the motive for restoring this play to the stage, impaired as it 
necessarily must be by changes or omissions, was a hope of its 
success, that motive has been bitterly thwarted, for we never saw 
a five-nct piece creep away with so restless a desire to get rid of 
it. The comicality of this drama turns upon indecent language 
and obscene situation, two things that hypocrisy at least has in- 
terfered to reject; of course those impurities were pared away ;. 
till at last the whole business of the “‘ Constant Couple” rested 
upon subordinate points, and was left to make its proper impres- 
sion without intricacy of plot, extravagance of character, or for- 
titude of language. This was highly judicious and equally effec - 
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tive, The audience yawned instead of hissing, and the play has 
rot been repeated. 

Mrs. Manpyn’s, Sir Harry Wildair was an unfortunate persona- 
tion, and we are glad of it; because the town may be brought 
to think, a hundred years hence, that characters of courage, li- 
centiousness, and gaiety, had better be played by men than wo- 
men. We have always thought so, and shall think so still, in 
spite of the folly and clamour by which an opposite opinion is 
supported. It may appear incredible, but Mrs. Marvyn really 
wanted a modest assuranee for the duties of Wilduir, and gave us 
about as much idea of old Pea Worrrneron’s audacity in the same 
part, as we should gather of Berkshire bacon from a London 
sueking-pig. This was a gross and unpardonable error; be- 
eause unless the janty Mrs. Marpyn was prepared to insult her 
audience to the utmost with course and. boisterous indelicacy, 
she had no right to put on the scarlet ccat and satin breeches of 
this estimable rake. Madame Vesrris would have donc it bet- 
ter ; and we really think the diffidence of Mrs. Marpyn, though 
a lovely creature, will separate her from all the noisy distinction 
which fhe other lady has obtained. We suppose Mrs. Marpyn 
will not take our distaste as un compiiment, but we really mean it 
60; and therefore beg our readers to observe, that her Wildair 
was all a mistake ; that she gave it sentiment and delicacy, while 
it wanted lascivious gesture, and nblushing indecorum. 

The other personages of the piece may be suffered to sneak 
away without notice, Mr. *arLey excepied, whose Beau Clincher 
was a part of practicable value, aid enabled him to display much 
conspicuous humour. In every other respect the comedy failed ; 
and we should express our earnest wishes to see it no more, if a 
possibility existed of its being again revived. Such a thing, how- 
ever, can hardly happen, and we shall endeavour to keep away 
if it does, 


“EXCHANGE NO ROBBERY; 
OR, 
THE DIAMOND RING. 


SATURDAY, August 12.—A new comedy in three acts was this 
evening produced from the pen of Mr. Hook, and comprised the 
following materials : 


+ 


Sir Christopher Cranberry has entrusted Spripes, ® publican, with the care 
of ‘his infant son, the offspring of a marriage, which, on account of its dispari- 
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ty, he was obliged to conceal. The baronet goes about the same time to 
India, from which, after a lapse of many years, when the piece opens, he is 
on the poiat of returning. During his abseuce, Sir Christopher remitted an 
an annual sum, of magnitude, for the maintenance of his son, and this stipend 
Mr. Swipes has continued to receive, though the boy had left. him fourteen 
years befure his father returns to acknowledge and reclaim him. _ Dreading 
the consequences of a discovery, Swipes, at the suggestion of his wife, impo- 
ses Sam, his own son, upon the baronet for the boy he had left; and iu the | 
grossuess of this filiation the whole essence of the drama consists. Sumise 
monster of natural and acquired vulgarity, and the feclings of Sir Christopher, 
sensitive aud acute to the uttermost, are incessantly wounded by his low ap- 
petites and abominable manners. ‘There is an under-plot, in which Sir Lennox 
Leinster, an Irish baronet, La Motte, a French valet, and Lady Cranberry, 
are the principal performers, the whole of their agency being furnished by a 
** diamond ring.” ‘Sir Christopacr at length discovers his real son in Cap. _ 
dain Liltleworth, a naval officer of polisued deportment, established integrity, 
and high reputation, and the happiness of this young gentleman is rendered 
ecmplete by the possession of Miss Mfelroes, his father’s ward, to whom he had 
long in secret aspired. Sam is of course dismissed from his irksome elevation, 
and Lady Cranberry having acquired a lesson of prudence, the comedy con- 
cludes, 

A forgotten comedy called ‘‘ He would bea Soldier,” has fur- 
nished Mr. Hoox not only with the hint, but even the materials of 
this piece. Neither of the plays will justify the time and trouble 
of an analysis ; but our readers may.feel assured, that'in the only 
entertaining points they are essentially the same. 

Nothing can be worse than Mr. Hoox’s episode of the dia- 
mond ring; it is a dull and useless innovation, without spirit in 
its progress or moral at its end. The vicissitudes of Sam Swipes 
were inimitably represented by Lisron ; so inimitably indeed, 
that we think the scenes in which his checquered vulgarity is de- 
veloped, are among the most amusing with which the stage has 
ever been supplied. Had these scenes been reduced to a farce, 
no austerity could have stood against their strength, and no ob- 
jection been applied to their structure. In their present form, 
however, they are liable to censure, and we think they must be 
separated from the trash that encumbers them, or that « Ex- 
change no Robbery” will be hereafter put aside. This event we 
shall be truly sorry for, as no vent of such dimensions has recent- | 
ly been given to our great comic actor. 

We shall thank any person in the secret to say, while so com- 
: plete a Frenchman as Mr. J. Russet, whose Blondeau corrobor- 
ates our highest praise, was at hand for La Motte, why that charac- 
ter was given to Fariey, whose jargon is not amenable to any 
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known idea of the Gallic ey We abhor such a partial 
distribution of business as this, by which the entertainment of the 
audience, and the claims of the comedian, are sacrificed at once 
to the daring of an absolute pretender. - It is not the instance, 
but the principle against which we protest, and we shall continue 
to remonstrate till we see a disposition to amend. 

In adverting to the excellence of Lisron, we have said all that 
the acting of this comedy demands, as the minor parts are too 
humble for close attention or specific praise. The farce itself is 
highly amusing, even on the whole, with its seenes of mawkish 
sentiment and exhausted intrigue ; but we still plead hard for its 
reduction to an afterpiece, unfettered by the metaphor of Sir Len- 
nox, or the beauty of Miss Melrose. Mr. Hook, by the bye, may 
as well get honest, if he cannot grow witty, and fairly tell us 
next time, that his new comedy is taken from a former production. 
He will gain a little merit on the score of candour, and has no- 
thing to lose in point of ability. 


HENRY THE FOURTH. 

TUESDAY, August 22.—One of the greatest errors committed 
by Mrs. Monracve in her essay on the writings of Suaxspeare, is 
that view of his historical plays which has led her to represent 
them as being of an original kind, and peculiar construction. 
The fact is, that in this form of drama, the rude spirits by which 
our master bard had been preceded, exercised their talents and 
their tendencies for theatrical composition, and so far from 
having earned a title to be termed either peculiar or original, 
Suaxspeare has followed in their track, by not only adopting the 
system they embraced, but by borrowing very freely from their 
plots and their characters. 

The events of this play, of course, with the cides of those 
pleasantries imputed to Falstaff and his companions, are taken 
from the chronicles of the times, and are adapted by the poet to 
his purposes with singular and striking dexterity. It has been 
often observed that the perplexities of dramatic fable involve no 
task of greater difficulty, than the opening of those previous in- 
cidents, by which the current circumstances of the play are to be’ 
produced, and the characters of its persons have been moulded. 
In the exordium of this play the difficulty alluded to has been so 
successfully combated, that the spectator is at once made ac- 
quainted by its incipient scene, with the condition of the state, 
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the temper of the times, -and the characteristics of those individu- 
als from whom the catastrophe is to arise. ‘This, however, is a 
branch of critical inquiry into which our present limits will not 
permit us to enter, and we shall therefore suspend our admira- 
tion of the wonderful art with which it has been composed, to 
offer a few hasty remarks upon the object to which our attention 
has been chiefly devoted. 

It is conjectured, and we think not unaptly, that Falstaff, though 
occupying a more prominent situation upon the canvas of Suak- 
sPeare than is usually allotted to the foremost of his competitors, 
was created in subservience to one of those personages whose 
lustre and importance he has managed to eclipse. At the period 
when this drama was written, the memory of Henry the Fifth was 
warmly cherished by a people to whose grandeur his victories and 
his fame had powerfully contributed. Hence the necessity of a 
palliative for those excesses the poet was tempted to represent, 
and inthis necessity, according to an ingenious speculation, may 
be found the origin and progress of Fulstaff’s wit and humour. 
The Prince’s deviations from the dignity of his birth were furnished 
by this expedient with a pardonable motive, and the follies of a 
favourite character were so skilfully managed, that they rather 
seemed foils to brighten its virtues, than stains which obscured 
them. 

From whatever source the attributes of Falsiaff arose, or to 
whatever purpose they were applied, it is certain that he has 
contributed in an eminent manner to public amusement, and may 
be instanced even yet as an inexhaustible fund of attraction and 
delight. Falstaff we believe to be a great sensualist, a man of the 
moment, a lover of life for its <‘ quips and quiddities,” one whose 
inherent bias has been strengthened by long habit, and whose de- 
viations from ardent courage and scrupulous honour are even to 
be justified by the tenets of this system. Such is the nutshell into 
which the attributes of “ Sir John Sack-and-sugar” may be shut 
up, and it is in conformity to these principles that we think the 
character should be tried. 

The claims of the actor are essentially different, and if we | 
mean to treat Terry: with the candour his personation deserves, 
some inquiry is due to the prejudices by which his merits were ne- 
cessarily adjudged. The public spectators of Falstaff have their 
own peculiar and prescriptive impressions of his honesty and va- 
lour; they regard him as a notorious rogue and coward, and those 
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sallies of extrinsic grossness against which the vindicators of Fal- 
staff have declaimed, awaken their intensest notice, and constitute 
their highest felicity. How far Mr. Terry either could or ought 
to counteract this impression, must be fairly considered, and know- 
ing what we do know of the ‘* banks and shoals” by which acting 
is surrounded, we aflirm that his bark has been steered through 
them with the skill and steadiness of an accomplished pilot. Our 
limits will not allow us to adduce a variety of beauties, which “ at 
picked leisure,” shall be brought forward to prove that the sar- 
casm, the jollity, and the humour of Fulstaf’, have never been re- 
presented with more, mind than upon this gratifying occasion. 

The impetuosity of IJvtspur is not among the happiest of Mr. 
C. Kemate’s assumptions, though great injustice would be done to 
the vigour of his intellect and the gallantry of his demeanour, if 
we could treat it as an unsuccessful effort. ‘The ebullitions of this 
hare-brained character are “‘ governed by a spleen,” and with such 
ebullitions the taste and research of Mr. C. Kempte are not con- 
genial. Hence his Hotspur, to be tried by the test of its own im- 
portance, was not an emanation of paramount value, and we shall 
therefore feel at liberty to treat ourselves with a hope that Mr. C. 
Kemaze will not abandon his exquisite picture of the Prince, for 
@ personation that is shaded by his own brilliance in that exquisite 
endeavour. 

Mr. Coxnor played the Prince with more spirit and feeling 
than any actor we have ever seen, the gentleman just spoken of 
excepted. Singularly faithful to the text, and at the same time 
presenting a broad and general view of its remotest meanings, we 
recommend the talent displayed by Mr. Connor for imitation and 
advancement, He is equal to and worthy of higher things than 
are usually allotted him. The ‘‘ puny drawer” of Mr. J. Rus- 
SELL was excellently pourtrayed, and though acting up to Fal- 
staff, on presenting ‘‘ the cup of sack” with great force and felicity, 
his efforts were not spiced with that cunning and intrigue by which 
elaborate actors too generally attempt to give a zest to the cha- 
racter. Mr. Farvey was respectable in Poins, but the other parts, 
particularly the serious ones, were wretchedly sustained. Mr. ME- 
nace’s Sir Walter Blunt was excessively ludicrous, and we should 
really have pitied’ the poor fellow for the ridicule by which his 
“exits and his entrances,” were necessarily followed, if we could 
have found time for any thing but hearty laughter. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, ENGLISH OPERA. 


—s 


Aucusr 1%. Two Words; Promissory Note ; Love laughs at Locksmiths,—~ 
Captain Beldare, Mr,Wrencu ;—Vigil, Mr. CHATTERLRY 5— 
Solomon Lob, Mr. Witktnson ;— Lydia, Miss STEVENSON. 

2. Woman's Will; Free and Easy. 

3. Two Words; Promissary Note ; Don Giovanni. 

4. Purse; Woman’s Will; Walk for a Wager. 
5. Blind Boy ; Belles without Beaux ; Amateurs and Actors. 
7. No Performance.* 

' 8. Ibid. * 

9. Vampire; or, the Bride of the Isles, Ruthven, Mr. T. P.Cooxe ; 
Ronald, Mr. Bartiey; Robert, Mr. Pearman; M' Swill, 
Mr. HarteEy; Andrew, Mr. Minton; Lady Margaret, 
Mrs. Cuatrer_ey ; Effie, Miss Carew; Bridget, Mrs. 
Grove; Spirit of the Flood, Miss Love; Spirit of the 
4ir,. Miss WorGMaNn ;—Promissory Note; Love laughs at 
Locksmiths. ; 

10. Ibid; Ibid; Bachelors’ Wives. 

11. Ibid; {bid ; Belles without Beaux, 

1%. Ibid; Amateurs and Actors; Fire and Water, 

14. No Performance.t  _ 

15. Vampire ; Free and Easy. 

16. Ibid. Promissory Note; Rendezvous. 

17. Woman’s Will; Vampire. 

i8. Vampire; Fire and Water ; Two Words, 

19. Woman’s Will; Vampire. . 

21. Patent Seasons,—Driil, Mr. Hariey; Geoffry Muffincap, Mr. 
Witkinson; Count Belino, Mr, PEARMAN; Garrich, Mr. 
Wrenecn; Thalia, Miss Ketty ; Melpomene, Miss Love; 
Polly, Miss Carew ;—Vampire; Whang Fong; or, How 
Remarkable,— Marquis de Chatillon, Mr. T. P. Cooke ; 
Lovemore, Mr. Pearman ; Murmur, Mr. Lancaster; Ze 
dekiah Ferret, Mr. Witkinson ; Timothy, Mr. Hagtey; Mrs. 
Rattitattat, Mrs. Grove; Clara, Miss Love; Susan, Mrs. 
PINDAR. . 

22. Ibid—Belino, Mr. R. Pixies, Jun. ;—Ibid,— Robert, Mr. Row- 
BOTHAM ;—Ibid,— Lovemore, Mr. RowBoTHuaM. 

23. Ibid; Ibid ; Ibid. 

24. Free and Easy; Patent Seasons; Vampire. 

25. is he Jealous ; {bid; Rendezvous. 

26. Woman's Will; Ibid; Whang Fong. 

28. Blind Boy ; Ibid ; Vampire, 


aaa 


DON GIOVANNI. 


MONDAY, July 17.—Mr. Dispm’s extravaganza of ‘‘ Don Gio- 
vanni,” one of the most dexterous, ready, and popular entertain- 
ments that have ever appeared, has been produced here with con- 
siderable success. In this fortunate parody we see the extent to | 


4 





* Owing to the death of the duchess of Yor«. 
+ Owing to the burial of the duchess of York. 
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which a writer of quick perception and long experience can push 
his powers, and perhaps nothing contributes so strongly to evince 
the merit of Mr. Disp1n, as the rivalry of that scribbler MoncriEFF, | 
Whose dulness and doggerel have recently dignified a great Nar1onaL 
Tueatre. In the “ Don Giovanni” of Mr. Dispin, its great pro- 
totype has been handled according to the strict rules of poetic sa- 
tire, and the absurd horrors of the fiction on which it is founded, are 
made the theme of fair, ingenious, and amusing exposure. Mr. 
Moncnierr’s gallimaufry, however, is levelled at no object, and 
guided by no principle ; it is a vague and licentious assemblage of 
inapposite melodies and impossible events ; and yet this hideous 
distortion of sense, decency, and humour, is adduced as a happy 
combination of many qualities that criticism delights to respect. 
We are sick of such perversion, and hope to see it set aside by the 
influence of that judgment the public have sometimes been seen to 
exert. 

The talent engaged in representing ‘“‘ Don Giovanni” was highly 


respectable, and its production has been attended with unanimous 
applause. 





WOMAN’S WILL—A RIDDLE. 


THURSDAY, July 20.—An operatical drama in three acts, from 
the pen of Mr. Swirr, who holds a situation in the Regalia office, 
and is editor of an evening journal, was produced for the first time, 
and embodied the subsequent story : 


Casario, a young Italian noble, loves and is beloved by Clementine, step 
daughter to the Duchess of Mantua. This lady is averse to his suit, and openly 
favours a proposal from the Dukeof Milan, to advance whose success she sub- 
jects Cesario to the necessity-of expounding a riddle, the solution of which 
will intitle him to Clementine’s hand, but in case of failure he is doomed to 
forfeit his life. He has travelledupon this in various quarters to procure an 
explanation of the enigma, and is still considered to be absent, at the very 
period in which he secretly visits the court, and continues his intercourse with 
Clementine, by the counsel and assistance of her cousin Isabella. Clementine 
herself at length obtains a clue to this momentous riddle, but willing to 
prove the faith, perseverance, and affection of her lover, she declines commu- 
nicating it, and abruptly leaves the court in search of C@sario, who has again 
départed in quest ‘of the important solution. Under various disguises she 
amuses him with the most conflicting answers to his riddie, but at length 
places a scroll in his habds by whieh it is promised to be-solved, on condition 
that Ceesario shall accedt to Whatever bddh shé solicits. The Duke of Mi- 
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dan in the meantime has levied war against the Duchess of Mantua, in eon- 
sequence ot Clementine's flight, aud bas just brought her forces to a fingl 
engagement, when C@sario embarks ip the Mantuan cause, and by his per- 
sonal conduct ensures its success. He is received at court, ag an unknown — 
knight, with signal distinction, but the moment he declares his name and 
purpose, the Duchess resumes her antient animosity, and treats him with un- . 
qualified bitterness. He yields a correct answer to the question which the 
Duchess has propounded, but it is no sooner given, than the old heg appears to 
claim Cesurio’s performance of the promise she had exacted. He acknow- 
ledges the justice of her demand, and she immediately requests him to marry 
her. Horror-struck at the proposal, he endeavours to avoid it; but the Duchess 
bears witness to his admission, and insists upon his compliance. The marriage 
takes place, and the moment it is over, Clementine resumes her proper garb, 
and redeems Cesario from the despair her disguise had inflicted. 

The chief points of this play are found in the comedy of ‘* Wo- 
men Pleased; ” and the matter which Mr. Swirr has supplied is by 
no means creditable to his taste for composition, or his knowledge 
of stage-effect. The want of mystery which hangs about Clemen- 
tine deprives her character in all its shades- of dramatic interest, 
and whether she sings as a servant-girl, scolds as a matron, juggles 
asa gipsey, or incants as a sorceress, her person is known and her 
artifice detected. This is a great and hopeless error, and though 
some inscrutable cause has tended to furnish the opera with tran- 
sient-success, we can safely assert for ourselves that we never saw 
a thing of the kind more destitute of merit, meaning, and amuse- 
ment. } | 7 

The scenery and dresses are new, ample, splendid, and appro- 
priate, and we find very eminent reasons to praise the manager for 
his liberality and spirit. Of the music we cannot express a very 
favourable opinion ; it was tame and inexpressive; nor could the 
taste of Miss Carew, or the ardour of Mr. Pearman elicit a parti- 
cular beauty, or produce a powerful effect. There is a trio in the 
first act, of considerable prettiness, and a polacca movement allot- 
ted to Miss Carew was much admired. Indeed it ought to be so, 
for unless we are greatly mistaken, it is the very same air whieh 
Mr. Bisnor composed for the ‘‘ Virgin of the Sun,” and which Mr. 
Smvciair sang in honour of the great Peruvian hero. 

There was little acting in the piece but what depended upon — 
Miss Kety, and to be sincere, we do not think ber reputetiou has 
been justified by the manner in-which that acting was sustained. 
Her various characters wanted contrast, and we cannot help la- 
menting that where so great a fund of power has been granted, it 
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is not always coupled with a wish to secure the superiority that any 
effort, however slight, will at all times attain. Mrs. CuatrTertey 
was graceful and impressive as the Duchess. Miss Carzw’s tran- 
scendent ability we have already commended ; and it only remains 
for us to observe that the talents of Mr. Barriey, Mr. Hartey, 
and Mr. Pearman were exerted with all the, sincerity and success 
‘Dy which their endeavours are uniformly distinguished. 


¥ THE VAMPIRE; 
OR, 
THE BRIDE OF THE ISLES. 


-WEDNESDAY, August 9.—A French melodrama of intense hor- 
‘for and uncommon celebrity, taken from that absurd tale which 
an uprincipled bookseller foisted for some time upon Lord Byron, 
has furnished the materials for this piece. In the hands of Mr. 
Prancue, a gentleman who combines much elegance of manner 
with great sprightliness of imagination, it has assumed some no- 
velties of form and some heightenings of interest, and aided by 
ausic; scenery, and decorations, has been rendered a very popular 
source of amusement. 

The changes 6f plot in this drama from the naked incidents de- 
tailed in the novel, are important and ingenious; the machinery 
of sylphs and spirits has been superadded, and the fiction, we can 
safely say, is not merely changed, but materially improved. 


A Vampire, or infernal spirit whose term upon earth is annually renewed by’ 
the death of a female victim, from whose veins he sucks a fresh supply of life, 
has assumed the appearance of Ruthven, a young Scotchman of family, who had 
fallen in defence of his friend Lord Ronald. This chieftain, delighted at his re- 
storation » has bestowed upon him the hand of his daughter Margaret, but before. 
the ceremony takes place, Authven is touched by compassion, and determines 
‘to assail the heart of Effie, a young, amiable, and handsome vottager, who re- 
jects bis suit, and drives him from sulicitation to force. In the act of carrying 
ber off, he is shot by Robert, hier lover, and dies in the arms of Ronald, upon 
whom he imposes a mystic ceremony, and then binds him by a solemn vow, not 
to ‘divulge his death. To the amazement of Ronald, the Vampire resuscitates, 
and proceeds to claim his daughter’s hand. ‘The horrible fact of this being’s at- 
titbutes now rushes upon the chieftain, and though his lips are locked against the 
communication of Ruthven’s real nature,- he hints his suspicions, and forbids 
the marriage. The Vampire succeeds in convincing Margaret that her father 
is.insane, and as he is borne off, exhausted by rage and apprehension, she pro- 
¢eeds to the altar. Here, by the intervention of Robert, her union is suspended ; 
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the time elapses before which the Vampire must possess his prey; .and after an 
impotent effort to seize by violence what his artifice bad failed to secure, he 
is foiled, and finds that fate, in-annihilation, to which his turbid spirit was 
condemned. 

The first part of this melodrama i is devoted to a “ Vision,” -in 
which the guardian spirits of flood and air, warn Lady Margaret, 
as she lays sleeping in a sequestered grotto, against the, arts ofsher 
threatened destroyer. Interludes of this supernatural sort are too 
trite to be effective, but the present is almost an exception to the rule, 
and authorises a very honourable mention. ‘The relief of the piece 
consists in the humour of M‘Swill, a professed toper, and though 
his appearance is casual, and his employment confined, a good 
deal of mirth is elicited by his allusions. He has a very neatisong 
in praise of the bottle, arranged to a noted Scotch air, and:altege- 
ther, though not an important, we consider him a welcome per- 
sonage. 

Mr. T. P. Cooxe embodied the. Vampire with a grace and energy 
of which those to whom the more rugged branches of his acting 
are familiar will hardly think him capable. The fact, however, is 
just as we have stated it, and his performance of Ruthven.will show 
to what extent a strong mind can push its ambition, and: carry its 
success. Mr. Cooxe wants even languor of style and deportment 
for the amatory portions of the character, but his skill and diligence 
were so ably directed, that not a single deficiency can be traced to 
his efforts. 

We have said enough in praise of Mr. Harzey’s part, to show 
how powerfully it was supported. Mr. Bartrey’s judgment gave 
considerable aid to the long narratives of Lord Ronald, and ‘his 
feeling in many more auspicious passages was favourably ex- 
- pressed. Mr. Pearman, we regret to say, was compelled for a 
few evenings, by illness, to relinquish the duties. of Robert, to 
which however he has returned, as those will be happy to hear 
who have a taste for genuine melody, and may attend his per- 
formance in this or any other of the various pieces to which his 
powers are devoted. ’ ar 

Mrs. Cuartertey has distinguished herself particularly by what 
we are tempted to term the fascination of her efforts. ,In look and 
tone this lady realizes all that is imputed to the lovely Margaret, 
and it will be difficult to instance any touches of emotion superior 
to tiie examples her ‘performance has afforded. Mrs. Grover dis- 
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posed of the old house-keeper with great adroitness, and Miss 
Carew imparted no ordinary charm to the gentle Effie. 

So much of the vocal music as attaches to the ‘‘ Vision,” has 
been furnished by a Mr. Moss, some relation we believe to a 
gentleman of that name in the theatre, and while he can supply - 
the stage with compositions of so high an order, of such singular 
sweetness and strict propriety, we shall be glad to cultivate his 
acquaintance. The pantomime symphonies are contributed by 
a Mr. Hart, and do credit to his taste in compilation. 

The scenery by Mr. Tuisexron is intitled to distinguished notice, 
and will warrant the highest praise. This young man, we hear, 
has hitherto laboured for the profit and reputation of others, but 
we think it may be safely said that such evidence of his skill as 
this piece supplies, will give a celebrity to his pencil that diligence 
and study cannot fail to maintain. 

We feel sincere pleasure in this eulogy of an attractive piece, 
because it is our uniform wish to advance the prosperity of those 
measures from which so much amusement is derived. This the 
managers will sometimes not allow us to do, but we shall per- 
severe in convincing them, by censure or compliment, that TruT# 
after all is their soundest adviser, and most valuable friend. 


PATENT SEASONS. 


MONDAY, August 21.—It is an old Hebrew adage, that the aze 
goes to the wood from whence it borrowed its helve, and upon this 
principle we suppose the cavillers at satire, as a general corrective, 
will assent to its value, and sanction its use. The vice or folly 
that a man communicates by his actions are the best weapons that 
can be turned against him, and though he may exclaim against 
the unfairness of such hostility, we hold it justifiable to the 
uttermost, however open in its exposure, or unguarded in its bit- 
terness. . 

The lively little sketch we are now preparing to notice, is 
founded upon encroachments, the very worst encroachments to 
which an individual can be subjected, if preservation of property 
is dearer than sanctity of feeling. Mr. Exuisron’s privacy, it 
is said, has been encroached upon; so has Mr. Arnon’s publicity, 
and for ourselves we have no scruple to say that a pound of injury 
in the first case is inferior to a grain of suffering in the other. 
Whatever encroachment is made upon the lessee of Drury-lane 
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Theatre, let it be remembered that the system commenced with 
him,—that he originated the practice, and furnished the example. 
He writhes beneath a scourge of his own fabrication, and till he 
intitles us to respect his measures, ‘we shall continue to deride his 
complaints. 

The interlude of ‘ Patent Seasons” has sprung up from the 
scandalous inroad made by Mr. Exxiston upon the little respite 
which the closing of the Winter Theatres has usually afforded to 
the Summer ones, from that loss they are certain to incur by op- 
posing the strength of their gigantic neighbours. Mr. R. B. 
Peake has very pungently put together a few hints of Mr. Exuis- 
Ton’s conduct, principles, and object, and if these hints are but 
little to the lessee’s taste, in lieu of quarrelling with his monitor, 
let him amend his imperfection. The “‘ wormwood” of this piece 
consists in a variety of apposite sentences from the Shade of Gar- 
rick, who not only gives Drill a few precepts drawn~from the 
words of Mr. Exuistox, but an absolute imitation of his manner 
in delivering them. ‘That the lessee cuts a sorry figure in this 
encroachment is decidedly the fact ; but let him behave with spirit and 
firmness, and the public will never laugh at the lampoon by which 
we hope both his feelings and interests have been affected. 

The success of ‘‘ Patent Seasons” has been great, and we 
think a different result would not have done justice to the clever- 
ness of the plan, or the ingenuity of its structure. The public 
relish it at this moment from impression; we hope they will like 
it eventually from principle. 


WHANG FONG ; 
OR, 
HOW REMARKABLE. 
THIS entertainment was produced the same evening with the 
above production, and not only testified inferior claims, but en- 
countered a less fortunate destiny. It seems to have been loosely 
compacted for the sake of Mr. Witxinson, and we are among 
those who think that this actor’s talent is worthy of the highest 
respect and minutest attention. 

Murmur the father of Clara, intends her, though attached to Lovemore, for 
the Marquis de Chatilion, a foreign peer of unsuitable age and qualities. 
Lovemore follows his mistress to the inn-at which she lodges, and is. there im- 
posed upon Ferret, the waiter; as the wife in disguise of a Chinese mandarin, 
named ‘‘ Whang Fong,” for whom he is led to mistake the foreign marquis. 
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This.is the jet of the piece, and neither its contingencies nor termination are 
worth detailing. 


A Mrs. Pinpar, fresh from the Scarborough circuit, made her ap- 
pearance upon this stage as a chambermaid, and evidently pos- 
sesses much fitness fur parts of gaiety and intrigue. She is pretty, 
and her reception was favourable, two things that make it desira- 
ble she should be seen fully and frequently in similar characters, 

Mr. Wiikinson was singularly felicitous in the curiosity and 
credulity of Ferret, and as far as the means were afforded him, he 
did every thing to redeem the farce. Mr. 'T. P. Cooxe’s French- 
man was also well played, and indeed the zeal of every performer 
was laudably conspicuous. The second act was too paltry for en- 
durance, and we cannot help thinking that as ‘“‘ Whang Fong” 
was fairly, it ought to have been finally condemned. It has risen, 
however, with ‘‘ mortal murder on its crown,” and is still played 
to the very audible dislike of those by whom its dulness is attended. 


— Pid 
MINOR DRAMA. 


ROYAL AMPHITHBATRE. 
THE entertainments of this very agreeable place have been too 
good for some weeks past to admit of variety, and we have conse- 
quently seen nothing of late but the ‘ Veiled Prophet,” an eques- 
trian spectacle founded upon Moore’s romance of ‘‘ Lallah Rookh,” 
and acomic hippo-drame called “ Giovanni in the Country.” These 
pieces are singularly intitled to the estimation they enjoy, the one 
being fraught with powerful interest, and the other with irresist- 
ible humour. The horsemanship, tight-rope dancing, and saltant 
exercises peculiar to this house, are still exhibited with great sue- 
cess, and to those who delight in manual dexterity, we think the 
Young Austrian, Mons. Lonevemarg, and the Troop of Tumblers, 
must afford unqualified satisfaction. We eannot close this hasty 
notice without adverting to the uncommon beauty of Mr. Sran- 
FIELD’s pencil, who has treated us, on many occasions, with some 
of the richest scenery that any London theatre can boast. On 
Mrs. AsTLey’s talent, which contributes so greatly to the effect 
produced by every performance in which she engages, we shall of- 
fer no observations ; it commands the warmest praise that can 
attach to native elegance, genuine feeling, and uncommon energy. 
[ For remainder of Inquisition see page 39.) 





H. Hewitt, Printer, 145, High Holborn. 








